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The Unkown Panama 


By Felix J. Koch 


Mr. Koch tells us of the charm, the 
quaintness, and langor of life in the 
New Panama. It is a vivid picture of 
the polyglot existence of the every- 
day folk of our Southern neighbor.— 
Editor. 


many another traveler,—that the 

Isthmus of Panama has no especial 

appeal for you,—because you are 
hardly a student of navigation—do not 
know the first thing, or care a whit, 
about engineering,—and wouldn't 
know a lock from a dam, or one phase 
of “canalization” from another,—then 
reconsider—for Panama possesses, be- 
side all these things, a side that is 
different from any other that you can 
find today in the Western world. 

Panama, in short, is America’s queer- 
est polyglot — it is the Gibraltar of 
folk-life of the Western Hemisphere— 
it is, without question, the most cosmo- 
politan place in the West. 

As result—for say a fortnight’s vis- 
iting—the Isthmus of Panama is an 
Eden indeed. 

To wake in the morning to hear the 
boys calling the fresh-caught iguana 
for sale, for use in your luncheon 
bouillon, or to let the silvery flute 
music of the scissor-grinder come 
through the finely-meshed screen at 
your window, or to have the orchids 
on your breakfast table and perhaps 


|: you have concluded, as has so 


pluck your own bananas and guavas, 
and then to stroll down among the 
shops and barter with the quaint Span- 
ish-American is, indeed a treat! 

But, after five days of that you'll 
have enough of it. Given years of it, 
as with the engineers here, and the 
pall is great indeed! 

All the world, to such man of the 
Isthmus, centers of course for the time, 
at Panama City, the capital and me- 
tropolis of the wee republic. 

Your first peep of this unique city 
unfolds itself almost as you leave 
Uncle Sam’s big hotel on the heights. 
Governor Goethals has made this a 
“tipless” hotel, and newspapers are 
wondering that President Wilson 
doesn’t follow suit and render “tip- 
less” other government institutions. 
Uncle Sam has laid out a park here— 
the gentle turf sloping downhill to the 
city itself—and where American soil 
meets Panamayan, and in the quarters 
of the poor, there is a school for Span- 
ish children. It is obvious that the 
business of the future here in Panama 
will be with the folk from the “States” 
but while the school is of boys alone— 
and of whites only, at that—it is con- 
ducted throughout in Spanish! 

Follow the little white-clad lads 
from the schoolyard into the neighbor- 
ing native quarter and you find streets 
with verandas overhanging as they do 
in old Madrid, and here women wash 
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the week’s laundry out under the trees 
while little sons play about, nude as 
Adam, and daughters loiter—wearing 
just a calico slip! ' 

Children are numerous, and the 
“animated chocolate-drops” fairly get 
in one’s way. In other places, the 
older women hoist water from old- 
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With the handy machete they split the 
rind and bring out the nut. Then, with 
the pocket-knife—from some Yankee 
trader—they plug one of the three 
“eyes” at the end of the nut (one of 
the three is always softer than the 
others), and drink the luke-warm, re- 
freshing milk. After that they devour 
































The Calvare—Almerante. 


fashioned wells, out under the palm 
trees, carrying the pail on the shoulder 
to the house for diverse uses. 

Not a courtyard so poor, so lowly, 
however, but does not support its 
cocoa-nut palm or two. Up these the 
dusky native boys “shinny” to get the 
great, green-hulled fruit, on demand. 





the fruit and, be you ever so hungry 
or thirsty, your appetite is quenched. 
This ease of satisfying the prime de- 
mands of life accounts, of course, for 
the lack of incentive to work—the laze 
and idleness of the Panamayan! 
Wander farther away still from the 
Escuela Publica, out of sight of the 


























big park and the Tivoli on the heights 
and in among the palms, and you will 
meet little boys coming to school 
still chatting in Spanish. They wear 
slippers but not stockings, and suits of 


Old Style Buildings of the Isthmus. 









light wear, with quaint straw hats and 
ties. Some of these children are very 
black, others are brown, all have soft, 
gentle voices. 

Here in the old quarter are the 








The Catacombs—Panama. 
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shops—interesting to tour—pitiful to 
rely on. Drugstores—or Boticas — 
dark, measly places, make one wonder 
what percentage of germs and grime 
are added to each perscription. Odd 
little fruit shops neighbor them; shops 
with a very diminutive tomato 
wrapped in bark and seeming like so 
much candy. Also, shops of oranges 
and what seem green bananas, the 
plantain, of course. Here, too, are 
the little brown naked children, 
scrambling all over the wares. 

Off to one side opens the saloon 
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mind the drivers’ cries in far-away, 
equally crowded Gibraltar. High 
above the city a flock of: buzzards 
hover—these the scavengers of the 
place. 

You turn from peering high up at 
these to the little shops in which the 
famous “Panama hats” are sold. Hats 
can be had in price from $5.00 up,— 
gold money always. All American 
money down here is “gold,” be it 
paper, or copper, or nickel, or silver, 
and all the Panamayan money is 
“silver.” Whatever its denomination, 
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A Bed of the Atlantic Seaboard. 


area. Women operate these saloons, 
a buxom duenna to each, and they do 
a land-office business, for their little 
lane forms a “short-cut” across the arc 
formed by the long main street of 
Panama. Street cars are unknown, 
but, in their stead, there are “hacks” 
innumerable. Traffic costs but ten 
cents the head from any one point in 
town, and so every one, even to the 
poorest negro, rides in the Jandau. 
Each vehicle has its bells, clanging 
wildly for passage, and bringing to 


the “silver” money is worth just one- 
half that amount in gold. In other 
words, the shopkeeper may ask you 
“$8.00 for a hat.” If you aren’t fam- 
iliar with the ways of Panama, and 
not with the cost of hats, you lay down 
eight American dollars and depart— 
leaving him rejoicing! But Jack Roosa, 
canal builder, knows what is meant, 
and, instead, lays down four American 
silver dollars, or eight big Panamayan 
dollars, and get the same hat, at much 
profit to the dealer! 
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Panama has another famous pro- 
duct for which she is world renowned, 
and of which specimens are to be had 
in these shops; this is the native lace 
and embroidery, often made in the 
rear of the shop itself. The wares will 
range in value from five cents the 
yard, on up. 

Throughout this heart of the busi- 
ness district, step behind the little 
store and you are in a quaint, interest- 
ing courtyard. One great establish- 
ment is known as The Devil, and 
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fore the railway came, men had to 
cross the Isthmus on donkeys; the 
fever and pestilence from which they 
suffered; of the heat, and of how mules 
stumbled to déstruction on the trails, 
and how guides would renig and hold 
one up, and how, now and then, outlaw 
bands swept down and boldly murder- 
ed the traveler! There’s a more mod- 
ern station not far distant and, in this, 
even souvenir post-cards may be had. 

And then your first evenings in 
Panama! Oh, how you envy the lucky 














Overhung Walks—Panama City. 


American girls, having bought hats in 
this, are wont to make a bee-line to 
the Devil’s backyard to have snap- 
shots taken of themselves among the 
palm trees. 

Wander off to another section of 
Panama City and the old depot recalls 
memories of your readings of child- 
hood. Built of stone, now gray with 
age, the depot is a survival of the 
days, almost of the 49ers. It brings 
to mind the wondrous tales of how, be- 


folk destined to spend days and weeks 
and months here! How you look back, 
even now, to watching the Sunday 
drawing of the lottery; the Sunday 
afternoon at the cock-fight; the Sun- 
day evening drive to deserted “Old 
Panama”—America’s proudest city, in 
its day; but wrecked by Morgan, the 
buccaneer, and since given over to the 
jungle! 

But, most of all, you remember the 
stroll, in the balm of an evening, when 














The Chagres River—Panama—From a Painting by Norton Bush. 


back home, the sleet may be freezing Don’t forget that familiarity breeds 
the windowpanes and the mercury contempt and that 365 nights of this— 
falling below zero! no more and no less—takes the ro- 

















Bridge of Difficulties on the Early Panama Railroad—From an Old Print. 
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mance out of the picture. To you there 
lingers the music of the gongs, of the 
cheap landau, of the cheapest carriage 
rides you have ever experienced! You 
remarked at the time how small your 
steed and how every one turned to 
the left. Out on the verandas, out 
over the coach, the Spanish girls are 
sitting among the oleanders, and their 
musical chatter floats down, even 
above the clang of the bells§. # 

Cafes are numerous—and the towns- 
folk patronize. Basically there is here 
again, a long line of saloons, one next 
the other, but each joining the other 
at a sort of curve of wall, so that in 
the arc of the curve there is room for 
a few tables and chairs. While you 
sip the fiery drink of the Tropics, 
youths and men of almost middle age 
go by, twanging their mandolins and 
strange guitars. White trousers, throw 
the black skins of these negroes in 
relief, their hair, brushed imma- 
culately, and their Sunday hats, give 
them an indefinite neatness. 

Out in the distance there rises a 
bridge, leading to the more congested 
sections. Sooner or later, of an even- 
ing’s walk, every one rambles here. 

Cheaper homes, with balconies over 
the walk and shallow shops on the 
ground floor, are the rule in this sec- 
tion. Chinamen are the prime shop- 
keepers here; negroes tenant most of 
the houses. Long strings of the 
iguana—eggs are looped for use on 
the door-sides; melons are stacked 
high upon the porches. There’s an 
auction in progress at one place on the 
street and it attracts its crowds. 

Somehow, there’s a certain crowd- 
ing—a certain underlying air of dirt 
and sloth and chance of disease, that 
makes you want to leave before so 
very long. You are glad to have come 
and to have seen; but you rather pre- 
fer to continue your drive to the 
heights. and out to the open. The 
number of drives here is limited— 
thanks to the absence of highways— 
and they soon get to be an old, old 
tale! 
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Railroading in the Tropics of Panama. 


So with the other amusements, the 
pleasures, the variants of life in 
Panama, 

By and by, residence there, comes 
to mean a sort of exile from the good 
things of earth! 

Men—men of culture, in particular 
—want to get away; get back home, 
and it isn’t every one, indeed, who 
would relish a long term job, even with 
pay of the best, here on the wee strip 
of Zone at the Isthmus. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Hannah Benson—a Descendant of Oliver Cromwell— 
and a Spinner of Yarn on a Century Old Spinning Wheel—This Rivals the 
Finest Machine Spun Product.—Photo by James & Merrihew. 
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The Lady of the Spinning Wheel 


. By Agnes Lockhart Hughes 


These interesting sketches demon- 
strate the fact that hand spinning is 
not a lost art, but vital and helpful 
today.—Editor. 


RS. ELIZABETH H. BEN- 
M SON of Seattle, who is sev- 
enty-five years old, recently 
used an old spinning wheel 
which has been in her family for a 
century, to spin yarn for the making 
of socks and mittens, for the great- 
grandchild—the fifth of her generation. 

Mrs. Benson, nee Elizabeth Hannah 
Sadler,—the spinner, and present 
owner of the wheel, was born on 
Swan’s Island,—over three-quarters of 
a century ago and is a charming wo- 
man, bearing her years lightly. She is 
one of eight children, and the mother 
of nine. She was married to Freeland 
Howe Benson in 1860, and removed, 
with her family to Eastern Washing- 
ton Territory, thirty-four years ago, 
finally taking up residence in Seattle. 
Eight years ago, Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
son, accompanied by their eldest son, 
went back to Maine, to celebrate their 
golden wedding. 

At the festivities were present all of 
the eight brothers and sisters, who 
had attended the wedding fifty years 
previously. A year after the celebra- 
tion of their golden wedding anniver- 
sary, Mr. Benson passed away. He 
was one of the last real sons of an 
American Revolutionary soldier. Mrs. 
Benson, on her mother’s side is de- 
scended from Oliver Cromwell. She 
has living, three sons, one daughter, 
seven grandchildren, and five great 
grandchildren, all of whom reside in 
Washington state. 

Mrs. Benson, learned to manipulate 
the old spinning wheel, which has 


been in the Sadler-Benson family over 
a hundred years, when she was a slip 
of a girl. Last year, her son, E. F. 
Benson, who is State Commissioner of 
Agriculture, had the old spinning 
wheel sent out to Seattle, from Maine, 
that his mother might show to the 
younger generation how the clothes of 
the older ones were made, and the part 
which “the mothers in the home,” had 
to play in their construction. 

Last September Mrs. Benson spun 
yarn from wool, which grew on sheep 
belonging to her son, E. F. Benson, 
and carded it into rolls on old-fashion- 
ed hand cards. After carding this 
wool into rolls, she spun it into yarn 
on the old family wheel at the State 
Fair in Yakima, and during that week 
knitted three pairs of soldiers’ socks 
while she rested. This year she willl 
again be at the State Fair, in the Red 
Cross booth, demonstrating the primi- 
tive methods she learned over sixty 
years ago, on a wheel that has spun 
for five generations, and is still rife 
with usefulness. 

Mrs. Benson is an expert knitter, 
and sews with exquisite daintiness. 
Her yarn is as fine as machine made 
yarn, so evenly does she spin, and she 
never wearies of the task which she 
had made a delight. 

She is demonstrating ‘‘even unto the 
fifth generation,” that spinning on a 
wheel, is by no means 4 lost art. 





Another Washington woman who 
has done her “bit” is Grandmother 
Hegg. 

Sedro Woolley, Washington, has a 
flock of sheep owned by “Grand- 
mother” Hegg, that has contributed 
more toward the comfort of Uncle 
Sam’s boys, than any other one flock 




















Mrs. Ella Wolf Carding Wool—‘Grandmother’’ Hegg Spinning Yarn, and 
Miss Cora Hegg Knitting the Home Spun Yarn into a Sweater. 


in this part of the country. Since 
America’s entry into the world war, 
this flock has furnished more than 
four hundred sweaters, and fourteen 
hundred socks, to the American Red 
Cross, to be sent to the fighting boys 
of the U.S. A. From the time of the 
clipping of the wool from the backs of 
these sheep, this wool has been cared 
for by Mrs. Ella Wolf, wife of Drill- 
master Wolf, “Grandmother” Hegg, 
and her daughter, Miss Cora Hegg. 
The wool has been carded by Mrs. 
Wolf—spun by “Grandmother” Hegg 
—and knitted into socks and sweaters 
by Miss Cora Hegg. “Grandmother” 
Hegg remembers when all wool was 
spun by hand. Then each family had 
its own spinning wheel, and the wool 
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was spun in the home for the families’ 
use. So it is just natural for her to 
spin the wool, and she is not vexed 
over the question of “lightweight” or 
heavy wool—she merely spins it to 
suit her needs. Her daughter, Miss 
Cora, though an expert knitter, was 
obliged to enlist the services of other 
members of the family, as well as 
those of Mrs. Wolf, in the accomplish- 
ment of the task of knitting over 
eighteen hundred articles. 

The art of spinning, learned of nec- 
essity by “Grandmother” Hegg in her 
youth, has done much to aid Uncle 
Sam’s fighting boys—and the flock of 
sheep which she owns, has contributed 
warmth to these lads, many of whom 
hailed from Sedro Woolley. : 
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The Marine Gardens of Barbados 


By Dayton Stoner 


The following article depicts in a 
very interesting way the Zoological 
expedition of the University of Iowa 
to the Barbados Islands in the South 
Atlantic, in search of Marine fauna. 
It also shows the charm of native life 
there.—Editor. 


N Monday, January 22, 1917, 
O one of the coldest days of the 

year, thirteen members of the 

staff of the Department of 
Zoology sat down to luncheon at the 
Berkley Hotel. The purpose of this 
gathering was to talk over and plan 
for the prospective trip to the West 
Indies, which later was known as the 
Barbados-Antigua Expedition, 

It had been almost twenty-five years 
since a marine collecting expedition 
of any magnitude had left the State 
University, and in response to a re- 
quest by the members of the Zoology 
Club, that a similar collecting trip be 
planned, Professor Nutting, the logical 
leader of such an expedition, began to 
consider the matter seriously and to 
get the machinery of organization 
under way. 

A fortnight after the luncheon, suffi- 
cient progress had been made so that 
an executive committee was formed, 
and this body proceeded immediately 
to select the chairmen of six sub-com- 
mittees in order that work should pro- 
ceed with more facility. The follow- 
ing committees were named: Commit- 
tee on laboratory and its equipment, 
committee on quarters, committee on 
transportation, committee on appara- 
tus and collecting equipment, com- 
mittee on care of collections, and com- 
mittee on commissary. On February 
15, the personnel of the various com- 
mittees was completed and their 


duties officially began, not to cease un- 
til almost eighteen months later. 

Preliminary preparations and ar- 
rangements were enhusiastically en- 
tered into. Much correspondence was 
necessary in order to come in touch 
with the proper authorities; maps and 
charts of various prospective places 
were secured and studied; books on 
the West Indies and the tropics sud- 
denly became much in demand, and 
the dust-covered geographies of our 
grammar school days were surrepti- 
tiously taken down from the attic and 
scanned. But progress was being 
made and meetings were held from 
time to time at which reports of the 
various committees were read and dis_ 
cussed. Much interest and enthusiasm 
prevailed. 

Early in the course of our prepara- 
tions we received the good news that 
aid and encouragement could be ex- 
pected from the Graduate College of 
the University, and matters now 
shaped themselves so definitely that 
Professor Nutting decided to make a 
reconnaissance trip to the West Indies 
in the summer of 1917. As later de- 
velopments showed, this was an ex- 
tremely wise precaution and the expe- 
dition could not have been carried 
through to a successful termination 
without this preliminary survey of the 
collecting grounds and the actual per- 
sonal contact with certain officials. 

In the late summer, the further 
cheering news reached us that the 
Colonial governments at both Bar- 
bados and Antigua, which islands had 
finally been chosen as our bases of 
operation, would place at our disposal 
suitable living and laboratory quarters 
and would also admit our equipment 
free of duty. Additional aid was of- 
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fered by the Quebec Steamship Com- 
pany in the way of special rates and 
accommodations and the very gener- 
ous concession of shipping all our 
equipment as baggage, was also 
granted. 

With the autumn of 1917, plans be- 
gan to mature and definite arrange- 
ments concerning certain matters were 
made. War conditions more than once 
placed seemingly unsurmountable ob- 
stacles in the path and hindered 
progress. However, as the new year 
approached, the year in which these 
preparations of the past twelve 
months were to be put to the test, cer- 
tain developments made it imperative 
that the personnel of the expedition 
be determined definitely. Through the 
medium of the press, the proposed ex- 
pedition had received a certain dmount 
of publicity, and applications for 
membership in the party had been re- 
ceived from a considerable number of 
persons, some actually interested, 
others merely curious. The nineteen 
individuals finally making up the party 
were as follows: Professor and Mrs. 
C. C. Nutting and sons, Willis and 
Carl; Professor nd Mrs. A. O. 
Thomas; Dr. and Mrs. T. T. Job; 
Hon. John B. Henderson, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. W. K. Fisher, of Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University; Misses 
Mullin and Van Wagenen of the Uni- 
versity, and Sykes of Los Angeles, 
California; Messrs. Wehman and En- 
sign of the University, and Ricker of 
Des Moines; Captain Sidney Green- 
law, of Miami, Florida; and Mr. and 
Mrs, Dayton Stoner. 

It was, however, probably not until 
the latter part of March, 1918, when 
the first assessment was levied and a 
portion of our steamer fare advanced, 
that most of the party grasped the 
reality of the situation. Already we 
could feel the balmy tropical zephyrs 
tempering the chill March air. But 
from this time on to the day of depar- 
ture every one was busy. Passports 
were secured, collecting chests, labora- 
tory equipment, preserving fluids, con- 
tainers and other paraphernalia neces. 
sary to the prosecution of a well 


organized zoological collecting expedi- 
tion were ordered; the ever-present 
correspondence with officials of the 
steamship company, the Colonial gov- 
ernment and our own Federal govern- 
ment officers, as well as many other 
details, occupied all the spare time of 
the Director and members, practically 
every one of whom acted on at least 
one committee. 

Arrangements were made for the 
members of the party who were on 
the instructional staff to be relieved 
from the regular routine work for the 
remainder of the school year. 

On Tuesday, April 23, at 10:55 A. 
M.,. the Barbados-Antigua Expedi- 
tion was formally begun when the 
party boarded the train for New York. 
En route, a most pleasant and profit- 
able half-day was spent at the Car- 
negie Museum in Pittsburgh with Dr. 
W. J. Holland doing the honor. 

From the time that we arrived in 
New York, on April 25, until the time 
of sailing, nearly every one was busy 
attending to passports, looking after 
shipment of baggage, sending last 
messages home, and making sure that 
every possible contingency was taken 
care of properly. At 2:30 P. M.,-on 
April 27, we boarded the Quebec 
steamship “Guiana” and when the 
boat left the dock, just an hour later, 
we felt that at last the Barbados-An- 
tigua Expedition was a reality. 

The next morning most of us wished 
it were not so real. During the night 
we ran into a rather heavy squall, al- 
most a ‘gale in fact, which continued 
for the greater part of the following 
day, with a resulting heavy swell and 
was accompanied, on the part of all 
but a favored few, by the unmistak- 
able signs of seasickness. However, 
on the 29th the weather cleared and 
our voyage from that time on was 
most pleasant. 

The “Guiana” is the largest of the 
Quebec Steamship Company’s three 
vessels, which now ply between the 
United States and the West Indies. 
She is a combination passenger and 
freight boat of 7300 tons, with a total 
length of 345 feet and a speed of eleven’ 

















Reading from Top to Bottom.—Native Bamboo Hut, English Harbor 
Antigua, B. W. !.—One of the Quarantine Station Buildings at Pelican 


Island, near Bridgetown, Barbados, B. W. |. This Building was Used by 
Our Party as a Zoological Laboratory.—Native Children Posing for Their 
Pictures to be Taken.—Old Stone Building, Constructed in 1876, and Used 
as a Quarters Building for the Party, Dockyards, English Harbor, Antigua. 
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knots per hour; she carries a crew of 
66 men. The cabins are clean and 
comfortable, though small, and the 
ample deck space affords good op- 
portunity for exercise during a sea 
voyage. Owing to the submarine 
menace, the vessel was painted a dull 
gray color and she ran at night with- 
out lights of any kind. 

On the last day of April, three days 
out from New York, we had already 
begun to experience new conditions 
and sensations. The weather was 
markedly balmier, and that unde- 
scribable deep, ultramarine blue of 
the tropical seas was now to be ob- 
served. Porpoises and flying fish, the 
latter in great numbers, appeared all 
around the boat. Petrels followed the 
vessel for miles. Now and then a 
man-o’-war bird or a tropic bird ap- 
peared, and considerable excitement 
was provoked upon discovery of the 
first Portugese man-o’-war. Great 
quantities of vellow sargassum weed 
floated by and some of the more en- 
thusiastic collectors of the party 
begged or borrowed hooks and lines 
and secured some of the weed. When 
the fragments were examined they 
were found to harbor considerable 
numbers and some variety of hy- 
droids, crustaceans, bryozoa, etc. Some 
of this material was preserved for 
future study. The evenings were 
whiled away with music and song. 
with now and then an exclamation of 
happy surprise from some one who 
had observed an unusually good ex- 
ample of phosphorescence in the 
water. 

On the morning of May 3rd, six 
days after leaving New York, we 
sighted the Island of St. Thomas 
which, with the nearby islands of St. 
Johns and St. Croix, compose the 
United States Virgin Islands recently 
purchased from Denmark for $25,- 
000,000. A little later, the red-roofed 
houses of Charlotte Amalia, with the 
low mountains in the distance, came 
into view: and as we drew nearer we 
could distinguish some of the ovrinci- 
pal buildings, among them the famous 
Bluebeard’s and Blackbeard’s castles. 
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The former we were privileged to visit 
through the kindness of the owner, Dr. 
Nies, who had been one of our fel- 
low-passengers from New York. Soon 
the ship was docked, the harbor here 
being sufficiently deep to permit large 
boats to come up to the wharf. This 
was the notable exception among all 
the islands that we visited; in most of 
the harbors the water is so shallow 
that boats can not come close in, but 
must anchor out from a few hundred 
yards as to much as three miles, the 
passengers and freight being carried 
in by small boats and lighters. 

After spending a few hours at St. 
Thomas we were again under way, 
stopping briefly, in regular sequence 
at the following islands: St. Croix, 
the largest of the Virgin Islands; St. 
Kitts, where we visited the botanic 
gardens; Antigua, to which island we 
were to return in a few weeks; the 
French Island Guadeloupe; Dominica, 
with its superb botanic gardens; an- 
other French island, Martinique, where 
the captain of the “Guiana” accom- 
modatingly ran the vessel close in to 
shore so that a better view of the fa- 
mous Mount Pelee and the ruined city 
of St. Pierre might be obtained. Then 
on to St. Lucia, with its almost land 
locked harbor at Castries, arriving at 
our final destination, Carlisle Bay, 
Barbados, early in the morning of 
May 9, twelve days out from New 
York. 

Immediately after early “coffee,” 
our eighty-one boxes, trunks, crates, 
etc., were loaded into a lighter and 
transported to Pelican Island which 
was to serve as our base of operations 
while at Barbados. A police official 
was present to check up our baggage 
and to see that the native helpers 
handled it properly. Most of the party 
soon arrived from the steamer in small 
boats and during the following two 
days all were busy unpacking, arrang- 
ing quarters and laboratory, and pre- 
paring equipment for work. 

Pelican Island is a low bit of loose 
coral sand two hundred yards off 
shore, southwest of Bridgetown, the 
capital of Barbados. It is about one 
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hundred yards long, by forty in width. 
On it are located only the several 
buildings of the government quaran- 
tine station which, however, has not 
been used as such for many years. The 
three most commodious of these build- 
ings were generously placed at our 
disposal by the Colonial government. 

Two rooms in the center of the larg- 
est building which is about 120 by 32 
feet, served as a dining room; on 
either side of this were the living quar- 
ters for the ladies and married people. 
A kitchen and servants’ quarters were 
established in the rear. The unat- 
tached men occupied quarters in a 
similar, but smaller building a few 
yards away. A photographer’s dark 
room was fitted up in a small build- 
ing between the two main structures. 

For use in completely isolating cer- 
tain classes of patients during the time 
that the buildings were put to their in- 
tended use, a huge stone wall had 
been constructed entirely across the 
small island thus dividing its area into 
two almost equal parts which com- 
municate with each other by a gate- 
way. Not being afflicted with small- 
pox or yellow fever, we were free to 
come and go as we chose. 

The largest building on the side of 
the wall opposite the quarters was 
selected for a laboratory. The main 
room which faced the sea and was 
but twenty feet from it, was seventy- 
five feet long, well lighted by numer- 
ous windows and fitted with benches 
and tables. Although lacking in some 
details, when the equipment that we 
had brought was installed, it suited 
our purpose admirably. 

The principal reason for which we 
had made this journey of three thou- 
sand miles was to find a rich, tropical, 
marine fauna, in a field that had been 
little worked and that was somewhat 
different in its aspect from those here- 
tofore investigated by other expedi- 
tions from the University. We were 
not to be disappointed. The shores 
and bays, the rock ledges, the coral 
reefs, the small streams, the hills, the 
woods, even the cane fields were 
searched for whatever of zoological in- 
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terest they might yield. 

The island of Barbados, which is 
the most easterly of the West Indian 
islands, is situated in latitude 13 de 
grees 4 minutes N and about 250 miles 
off the Venezuelan Coast. It is 21 
miles long by 14 wide, and has an 
area of 166 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 200,000, nine-tenths of 
which is black. Bridgetown, the capi- 
tal and only port is the largest city, 
and has a population of nearly 17,000. 
It is located toward the extreme south- 
western part of the island. 

Barbados is elevated but not moun- 
tainous, rising in a series of terraces 
to Mt. Hillaby, 1105 feet, the highest 
point on the island. The so-called 
Scotland district at the northwestern 
end of the island, is very rough and 
composed of sandstone, clays and for- 
aminiferal and radiolarian marls. The 
remainder of the island is covered by 
a thick layer of calcareous coral rock 
composed of great coral heads simit- 
to those now growing about the island. 
Roads are cut through these old reefs, 
the planter plows into them and build- 
ings are constructed of stone blocks 
taken from them. The streams are 
few and small owing to the porous na- 
ture of the soil, which permits the 
water to percolate the coral rock, 
forming underground channels and 
wells. The climate is very healthful, 
the trade winds blowing constantly 
and freshening the atmosphere; the 
temperature in winter falls as low as 
63 degree Fahr., and in summer rises 
to 90 degrees Fahr., but the average 
is between 75 degrees and 85 degrees. 
Rainfall is ample but not excessive, 
being ordinarily between 60 and 70 
inches annually. There is essentially 
but one industry, one product and one 
export—sugar; and, indeed, the soil 
of the island appears to be unsuited to 
growth of any other product on a com- 
mercial scale. 

A coast line of fifty-five miles— 
without the indentations which add 
many more—offers great possibilities 
in marine collecting. The windward 
side of the island is rough and broken 
but the leeward side furnishes greater 
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abundance of animal life. Almost the 
entire island is surrounded by living 
coral reefs which, in some places are 
more than two miles in width. Ways 
and means of securing these aquatic 
power dredge and 2900 feet of three- 
prime importance. 

Probably our most efficient piece of 
collecting apparatus, outside of the 
individuals themselves, was the 251/- 
foot gasoline launch the use of which, 
with its equipment and engineer, was 
Mr. Henderson’s generous contribution 
to the expedition. This launch was 
fitted with an eight horsepower, four- 
cycle Regal engine, which gave a 
speed of eight statute miles per hour. 
In addition, she was furnished with a 
power dredge and 2900 feet of three- 
sixteenths-inch wire rope. 

A small boat was usually available 
which was either rowed or taken by 
tow by the launch to some promising 
collecting ground where hand dredges, 
dip nets or other methods of collect- 
ing could be employed to advantage. 

The services of a native diver were 
also secured. This man was of fine 
physique and even temperament, and 
had more than the ordinary amount of 
brains characteristic of the average 
Barbadian negro. He was able to dive 
easily to a depth of from five to seven 
fathoms and many interesting and 
valuable specimens were secured by 
him in this way. He proved so gen- 
erally useful that he was later taken 
along to Antigua. 

In addition, the fish pots of some 
of the native fishermen were requis- 
itioned and a considerable number of 
fish, crustaceans, etc., were taken from 
the deeper waters by this method. 

Shore collecting proved one of the 
most popular and, at the same time, 
one of the most productive methods 
of collecting and probably the great- 
est bulk of our material was secured 
in this way, Sandy beaches, rocky 
shoals, tide pools, coral reefs, and sea 
walls, all were investigated and each 
yielded its auota of interesting forms. 

Neither should the work of the con- 
chologist, entomologist or geologist be 
forgotten in our discussion. Many un- 
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usual forms’ of shells and insects 
greeted the collector on every hand 
and various unique fossils and geolo- 
gical conditions confronted our tireless 
investigator in this branch of science. 

Owing to the difficulty of taking 
ammunition through the custom house 
at this time and to the impossibility 
of securing proper equipment on the 
island, little collecting of birds was at- 
tempted, although a number of inter- 
esting forms occur on Barbados, five 
of which are indigenous. Such studies 
as we were able to make consisted of 
field observations and notes. 

There are no wild animals or snakes 
on the island. 

Unfortunately we were not accom- 
panied by an official botanist, but not- 
withstanding a fair collection of plants 
was made. 

Photographing and making motion 
pictures of collecting grounds, living 
specimens, and places of interest kept 
the official photographer busy early 
and late and his troubles never ceased. 

At times the giddy round of teas, 
calls and other social. events in which 
“The Americans,” as we were called, 
were asked to participate threatened 
to disrupt our scientific endeavors. 
The hospitality of the people was un- 
bounded; we were greeted with cor- 
diality and good will on all hands 
and, in this connection, the efforts of 
the American Consul Mr. Livingstone, 
and family should receive special 
mention. 

The scientific atmosphere of the 
place is maintained by the Imperial 
and Colonial Departments of Agricul- 
ture, the officials of which aided us in 
many ways. 

At the expiration of five weeks in 
these delightful surroundings, our al- 
lotted time at Barbados had been 
spent and the packing of our equip- 
ment and collections began. In due 
time this was completed and our small 
retinue of servants having been more 
or less appeased in a financial way, 
our baggage was lightered to the 
Quebec steamship “Korona,” which 
had just arrived in the harbor from 
Demerrara and was to bear us on the 
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second stage of our journey by water. 
Early in the evening of June 17 the 
ship weighed anchor and we started 
for the island of Antigua about three 
hundred miles to the north of Bar- 
bados. 

During the following two days’ 
cruise, which was without incident, the 
boat stopped for brief periods at the 
islands of St. Lucia, Martinique, and 
Dominica, in the order named, and on 
Wednesday, June 19, we dropped an- 
chor in the harbor at St. John, Antigua. 

On account of the shallow nature of 
this harbor, it is necessary for large 
vessels to anchor some three miles out 
from town. Freight and heavy bag- 
gage is taken in by lighter and a hec- 
tic government launch conveys pas- 
sengers ashore. 

After indulging in transportation by 
this means, some of our party pro- 
ceeded by autos to the Dockyard at 
English Harbor, eleven miles from St. 
Johns. The Colonial government had 
generously granted us the use of this 
place during the time of our stay on 
the island. It was necessary for our 
baggage to be sent around by sloop, 
a distance of some eighteen miles, and 
a few of the more venturesome of the 
party chose this mode of travel, while 
the other members made the trip in 
our launch with the hand baggage. 

Many events of historic interest 
have transpired at English Harbor, 
which lies on the windward side of 
Antigua near the southern extremity 
of the island. The harbor itself is an 
old volcanic crater with a very nar- 
row entrance which, in the olden days, 
was guarded by a chain boom. It was 
here that Nelson refitted his ships 
during his pursuit of the French fleet 
to the West Indies in 1805. Seldom 
do ships now visit the place. 

All about are forts, powder maga- 
zines, huge stone walls, old cannon 
and numerous cemeteries, reminders 
of the time when the spot was used 
as a naval station, barracks, dockyard, 
and arsenal. 

Most of the buildings at the Dock- 
yard are constructed of a yellowish 
brown stone and are two stories in 
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height. They are surrounded on the 
land side by a high stone wall and on 
the sea side by an extensive wharf of 
the same material. The first part of 
the Dockyard was built in 1726, but 
the wharves and buildings were not 
constructed until twenty years later. 
Comfortable living quarters were ar- 
ranged for our party on the second 
floor of one of the old buildings. A 
well lighted, commodious, and quite 
satisfactory laboratory space was 
found on the second floor in another 
building adjacent to our quarters. 
Tables and boxes were soon arranged 
and work began immediately. Al- 
though the roof leaked badly in 
places, one or two hard rains threaten- 
ing damage to our specimens, and all 
water that we used, both fresh and 
salt, had to be carried up an impos- 
sible flight of stairs, the place had 
one useful advantage in that it was re- 
moved from the inquisitive eyes and 
hands of the natives. 

The island of Antigua is situated in 
latitude 17 degrees 6 minutes N., and 
is the principal island of the Leeward 
group of which it is the political capi- 
tal. It is oval in outline, 24 miles 
long by about 15 wide, and has an 
area of 108 square miles with a popu- 
lation of about 36,000 made up largely 
of blacks. St. Johns, the capital, with 
a population of 10,000, is the only 
commercial port and lies at the head 
of the harbor bearing the same name. 
The southern and southwestern parts 
of Antigua, particularly in the vicin- 
ity of English Harbor, are volcanic 
and mountainous and covered with for- 
ests. The greatest elevation is about 
1500 feet. In the north and north- 
east the soil is composed of calcar- 
eous marls and coarse sandstone, 
while the central part is flat and the 
soil more or less clayey. 

There are no rivers and the few 
springs are brackish so that rain water 
has to be stored in cisterns and reser- 
voirs. 

The climate is fairly healthful, but 
extended periods of drought often 
visit the island and the average an- 
nual rainfall is a little less than 50 
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inches. However, the soil, where it 
can be worked at all, is fertile and 
retains well the small amount of mois- 
ture. As at Barbados, sugar is the 
principal crop, although Antigua is 
not under so high a state of cultivation 
as that island. Cotton and pineapples 
are produced on a small commercial 
scale, but the people are very poor 
and practically all the crops except 
sugar are retained for home consump- 
tion. 

The coast line is much broken and 
we were not disappointed in finding 
good collecting about the bays and 
coves and along the beaches. How- 
ever, on account of the roughness of 
the water outside the harbor, little 
work could be done with the power 
dredge on the launch. Shore collect- 
ing was very productive of results and 
the fauna here provéd somewhat dif- 
ferent from that at Barbados. The sea 
wall, previously mentioned, bore the 
greatest profusion of animal life. Here 
we found great numbers of a fine 
species of serpulid worm bearing a 
symmetrical crown of delicately 
branching tentacles, several species 
of interesting molluscs, among them a 
rare Murex, sea urchins, sea anemones, 
sea cucumbers, sea squirts and a host 
of other things of zoological interest. 

In addition to the methods of col- 
lecting employed at Barbados, we had 
equipped a small electric bulb for 
_ work under water at night. When the 
apparatus was dropped over the stern 
of our small boat in the quiet waters 
of the bay, countless numbers of small 
animals were attracted by the light. 
In this way we obtained many species 
that we should otherwise probably not 
have taken. Ghost fish, half beaks, 
eels, worms and crustaceans, some of 
them beautifully phosphorescent, pro- 
tozoa, and many other forms fell prey 
to our dip nets. 

There are no wild animals on the 
island and but one species of small 
and harmless snake has been able to 
survive the bloodthirsty mongoose. 
Lizards abound in great numbers and 
some variety. 


Insects were present in greater 
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number and variety than at Barbados, 
due to the fact that a smaller propor- 
tion of the land is under cultivation in 
Antigua. The list of Antiguan birds 
outnumbered that from Barbados, and 
the geological conditions presented 
more of interest and variety than 
those at the latter island. 

But to all good things must come 
an end. Just four weeks after our ar- 
rival upon Antiguan soil we completed 
our final packing and left English 
Harbor with its pleasant memories, to 
spend the following three days in the 
hot little city of St. Johns awaiting the 
arrival of our boat. 

The return trip was to be made in 
the Quebec steamship “Parima,” a 
sister ship of the “Guiana.” She is 
clean, fairly comfortable, and a very 
seaworthy craft although she makes 
but 9 to 10 knots per hour when load- 
ed. Early in the morning of July 22 
she was signalled from the station on 
Monks Hill, and in the late forenoon 
we were aboard and under way— 
homeward bound. 

Passing in order the islands of St. 
Kitts and St. Thomas, at which places 
we stopped for brief intervals only, 
we arrived at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
on the morning of July 24. Here, 
while our ship was taking on a cargo 
of sugar, we visited various points of 
historical and educational interest 
about the quaint old Spanish city. The 
next morning at one o'clock we were 
under way, not to set foot on terra 
firma again until we reached New 
York, six days later. 

War conditions and the submarine 
menace were now brought to our atten- 
tion in even a more striking manner 
than before. In addition to the pre- 
cautions taken in our going journey, 
three months previously, the “Parima” 
carried a 3-inch rifle manned by two 
English jackies. The lifeboats were 
all in readiness and swung outward on 
the davits. Each passenger and mem- 
ber of the crew was assigned to a boat 
and several drills were called in order 
to familiarize every one with the ad- 
justment of his life belt and his posi- 
tion at the boat in case the dreaded 
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emergency arose. Fortunately it did 
not arise and late in the evening of 
July 31, we reached’ comparatively 
safe waters in New York Harbor. The 
next morning the boat docked and in 
a short time all the members of our 
party had passed the customs officers. 
Technically, the expedition proper 
ended at this stage and each indivi- 
dual from this time on pursued his 
own way. 

This journey of more than 6500 
miles has not been in vain. The col- 
lections are as ample and varied as 
could have been expected. Practically 
all the material awaits examination 
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and study by specialists whose re- 
ports will be published from time to 
time. Many valuable demonstrations 
and class room specimens have been 
secured. To all, and particularly to 
those of us who are teachers, the new 
experiences, bringing with them new 
ideas and enthusiasm, will be one of 
the most valuable assets of the entire 
trip. And in return, may we not hope 
that, at least, we have taken some- 
thing of the American spirit and pa- 
triotism to the people of these far 
away islands and that we may hence 
forth be of greater service to our fel- 
low men. 





THE WESTERN BLACK PHOEBE 


(Sayornis Nigricans Semiatra.) 


Blackie came to me one day, 

Blackie all alone, 

Settled on a hose-pipe stay, 

Hopped onto a stone, 

Somersaulted in the air, 

Caught a passing fly, 

Seemed to think surroundings fair, 
Soared up on high. 


Then he flew onto my roof, 
Went under the eaves, 

Found that it was waterproof, 
Flew among some leaves. 
Next he had a friendly chat, 
All he said was chip, 

Found a little water vat, 

Took a dainty dip. 


Blackie came to me next day, 
Blackie and a mate. 

This time he had come to stay, 
Having met his fate; 

Took ‘her underneath the eaves, 
Everything serene, 

Carried twigs and stems of leaves 
To his little queen. 


Soon they had a little nest 
Underneath the tiles. 

Flies were then in great 
Taxing Blackie’s wiles; 

But he hunted busily 
Early and quite late. 
Carried food so easily 

To his little mate. 


request, 


After days of anxious toil 

Little birds appeared. 

Blackie chirped in accents royal, 
As the chicks they reared. 

Then, one day, they flew away, 
Blackie chirped good bye. 
Swallows now are holding sway 
In that nest on high. 


They have elongated it 

For their larger size, 

And with mud they’ve plastered it. 
They have found a prize. 

But they are not friendly things, 
Like my little pall, 

They are always on their wings, 
Rarely ‘light at all. 


F. H. Mason. 








Texas Dan By Allan George 


He had come to Californy when the country still was new, 
An’ the rush fer gold had only jest begun; 

He had come out thar from Texas with about a score or two 
An’ taken up a claim on Muddy Run. 

He wasn’t quite as han’sum as Bill Hawkes or Andy Pratt, 
But he had a manly way that took with all; 

. An’ as fer brawn an’ figger—well, he beat ’em all on that, 
Bein’ strong, broad-shouldered, active straight an’ tall. 

An’ when it come to shootin’—Lordy, how that cuss could shoot. 
With rifle, gun or pistol he was “it.” 

An’ when he pulled the trigger on a Injun, bird or brute 
The thing he was a-aimin’ at got hit. 

He warn’t much on boozin’ an’ he worked from sun to sun 
An’ seemed to us a likely sort o’ man; 

An’ that was why we fellers welcomed him to Muddy Run 
An’ gave a friendly hand to Texas Dan. 

Away back in the ’Fifties when the Feather River camps 
Was yieldin’ baits to tempt ’most any one, 

Of course there came amongst us quite a lot o’ thievin’ scamps 
An’ some of them infested Muddy Run. 

It didn’t happen often fer we watched ’em mighty close, 
But now an’ then they’d tap some miner’s sluice, 

An’ then we’d go a-gunnin’ an’ some robber’d get a dose 
That mostly always cooked the feller’s goose. 

It was shortly after Texas Dan had come to Muddy Run 
That thieves began to show a bolder front, 

An’ then we called a meetin’ to decide what must be done 
An’ organize a monster “robber-hunt.” 

We put in Dan as leader, fer we knowed he’d plenty grit, 
An’ ev’ry man who worked a claim in camp 

Was sworn to do his duty an’ to never lag or quit 
Till we’d rid the Run of ev’ry thievin’ scamp. 


One night—’twas close to midnight—when the camp was fast 
asleep, 
An’ Texas Dan was standin’ guard alone, 
A band o’ thieves sneaked inter camp expectin’ they would reap 
A harvest that some honest man had sown. 
The night was dark as Egypt an’ the coyotes’ dismal yelp 
Was the only sound that came to Texas Dan 
Till all at once a yell arose—a ringin’ cry for help— 
An’ toward the spot the fearless watcher ran. 
Once more the cry came to him, but ‘twas jest a smother’d 
groan, 
An’ Dan guessed why it wasn’t heard again; 
So with his shooter ready he stole swiftly on alone 
To fight, if need be, ’gainst a dozen men. 
The cry had come from out a gulch where one lone cabin stood, 
An easy spot fer robbers to invade, 
An’ in this hut a miner lived whose name was Orson Wood, 
Who'd worked a claim we miners knew had paid. 
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"Twas common talk ‘round Muddy Run that Wood had “made 
his pile,” 

An’ that he meant to leave the diggin’s soon; 

He’d been knocked out with rheumatiz an’ ailin’ quite a while 
An’ meant to start fer home that month—in June. 

Of course Dan knew how matters was an’ that the miner’s dust 
Had been the bait to tempt these reckless men. 

An’ he resolved ter block thar game, to do ’em up or bust, 
An’ he swooped down on the robbers there an’ then. 

A half a dozen rascals had sneaked in the lonely hut 
An’ thumped Wood good an’ hard upon the head, 

An’ then they’d started searchin’, with the door securely shut, 
A-thinkin’, I suppose, that he was dead. 

With thar guns at hand fer service if they met with a surprise, 
The thieves was tearin’ up the cabin floor, 

When all at once thar came a crash, an’ there, before thar eyes, 
Stood Texas Dan, right in the open door. 


“Throw up yer hands, ye varmints! I have got ye, ev'ry one!”’ 
Shouts Dan, with shooters leveled at each head; 

“The chap that moves a hand or foot or dares to lift a gun 
Will get his hide pumped full o’ deadly lead!” 

A snarl o’ rage an’ fury an’ a lot o’ cussing, too, 
Came from the darkened corner whar they stood, 

An’ then a robber shouted, “We don’t take no bluff from you, 
An’ ye’d better drop them pistols an’ be good!” 

Then he yells out to his comrades, “Are ye scared o’ Texas 

Dan? 

Are we six men ter bow the knee ter one? 

Show him we ain’t curs an’ cowards! Up an’ at him, ev’ry man! 
An’ ev’ry mother’s son turn loose yer gun!” 

The chap who’d done the talkin’, jest to set his pals the pace, 
Jumped out an’ made a lightnin’ move ter shoot, 

But before his gun could help him he fell forward on his face, 
Fer Dan had plugged the boastin’ big galoot. 


Another robber tried it, an’ when the smoke had cleared away 
The feller lay thar dead near Number One; 

An’ the other thievin’ rascals, knowin’ what would be ter pay, 
Gave up the game an’ gave Dan ev’ry gun. 

The boys had heard the shootin’ and rushed in from all the 

camps, ; 

An’ long before the risin’ of the sun. 

A tree was decorated with them four misguided scamps 
An’ Peace had settled down on Muddy Run. 

Old Orson Wood, the miner, wasn’t hurt so very bad, 
An’ soon was ‘round the diggin’s as before, 

An’ havin’ saved his money he was so tarnation glad 
He wanted Dan to share his golden store. 

But Texas Dan said, “No, pard; you’ve earned it—I have not; 
You’ve worked fer years ter get yer little pile; 

Take it home whar dear ones wait yet; let my service be fergot, 
An’ Texas Dan will work his claim a while.” 
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Cora Sulton Castle in her article on 
the passing of the buffalo, makes a 
strong appeal for the preservation of 
this noble animal to all lovers of the 
wild things.—Editor. 

\ 

OUND up with the story of the 
kB westward march of civilization 

across the American continent 

is the tragedy of a vanishing 
race. When our forefathers “moored 
their bark on the wild New England 
shore,” the poet says, 


“The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white waves’ 
foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest 
roared; 
This was their welcome home.” 


The native American, the Red 
Man, stood by at that hour and stared 
in astonishment at the intruder. With 
his primal right as “monarch of all he 
surveyed” he reacted to the stimulus 
of a Pale Face squatter in various 
ways. Sometimes he made friends 
with him; sometimes he resisted bit- 
terly and stubbornly the intrusion. 





But the result was always the same. 
Gradually the White Man won. He 
bore with him the implements of civil- 
ization and the primitive Red Man re- 
ceded westward and farther west- 
ward as the modernizing forces of the 
intruder followed close upon his heels. 
Today the few American Indians that 
have survived the White Man’s mode 
of living are herded together on little 
tracts of land dotted here and there 
over the vast domain that was once 
supremely their own. These little 
specks of freedom we call reserva- 
tions. 

Verily the old order changeth! In 
San Francisco’s beautiful park by the 
Golden Gate, nine buffalo bulls are 
awaiting a buyer at $125.00 per head. 
The herd, one of the few maintained 
for exhibition purposes, now numbers 
thirty-five, and must be reduced. Such 
is the dictum that has gone forth from 
the powers that control buffalo des- 
tiny. Let us glance backward three- 
quarters of a century. 

.In the days of Indian supremacy 
and magnificence there went bellow- 
ing and tramping across the continent 
































Buffaloes Resting in Golden 


from the Atlantic to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and from Texas to the Great 
Slave Lake, a mighty host. In herds, 
estimated as large as fifteen millions, 
the American buffalo worked his way 
across the vast plains. But he, like the 
Indian, has vanished. Before the 
vanguard of American prosperity and 
development, the great herds gave 
way, and today in certain parks of the 
nation, little children and a small 
number of interested tourists peep 
through the wire netting at the few 
buffaloes that live in captivity. Vanity 
of vanities! All is vanity! saith the 
Preacher. And, in San Francisco, 
thirty-five are too many to be kept 
in one herd. Nine are awaiting buy- 
ers at $125.00 per head! 

Early writers say that seventy-five 
years ago the brave men and women 
who were wending their way labo- 
riously westward in prairie schooners 
to the alluring land of the Sunset, 
could not sleep at night because of 
the bellowing and tramp, tramp, 
tramping of the great buffalo herds 
across the plains. Grazing as they 
marched, the great moving mass was 














Gate Park, San Francisco. 


sometimes thirty miles in width and 
fifty or more miles in length. Today, 
nine must be sold, for thirty-five are 
too many to be kept together for ex- 
hibition purposes only. Verily the 
world moves on! Is it to make way 
for a better as well as newer civiliza- 
tion ? 

The Indian, gone himself today, was 
the buffalo’s first enemy. As the rein- 
deer supplies every need of the Lap- 
lander, so the buffalo provided well 
for the wants of the Red Man. The 
flesh served as wholesome and nour- 
ishing food; the hide for tent material, 
bedding and clothing. The horns were 
made into various useful implements. 
But, in time, the Indian learned from 
the White Man that the buffalo rep- 
resented more—it meant potential 
wealth. The hide could be sold for 
money. So, while the White Man as- 
sumed more and more complete con- 
trol of the vast plains west of the Mis- 
sissippi the incensed Indian wreaked 
reckless vengeance on the buffalo 
herds. 

Added to this, the greater ingenuity 
and more effective weapons of the 

















Old-Time Indian Method of Killing the Buffalo.—(From an old print.) 


White Man enabled him to slaughter 
the buffaloes ruthlessly. Nothing was 
saved but the hides which were 
shipped to Eastern firms. They did 
not bring a large price. Hamlin Rus- 
sell says that as “late as 1874, one 
could buy a beautiful fur robe over- 
coat, well made and lined with flannel, 
at retail clothing stores in St. Paul 
for ten dollars.” But the millions sold 
represented fortunes. 

The West was linked with the East 
by the steel rails of the Union Pa- 
cific in 1869. With this new and 
rapid means of transportation cutting 
through the center of the feeding 
ground, the buffalo was doomed. Early 
transcontinental passengers carried 
their Winchesters and fired at the 
grazing herds from car windows. 
Trains were sometimes inconveniently 
stalled by stampeding hosts ahead. 
But the war of destruction was rapidly 
waged. In five years after its comple- 
tion, no buffaloes were seen south of 
the new railroad; and in five years 
more, the northern herd was well nigh 
extinct. 

The millions of slaughtered animals 
left upon the plains gave rise to an- 
other industry. The winter snow and 
summer heat decomposed the flesh 
and left the whitened bones as a 


chalky trail of the mighty host that 
had tramped the sacrificial road—an 
offering to the White Man’s greed for 
gold. These bones were picked up 
and shipped in trainloads to Eastern 
sugar refineries where they were sold 
at prices ranging from ten to thirty 
dollars per ton. 

The farmer turned up these bones 
with his plowshare; little children 
gathered what they could and sold 
them at nearby stations for a few pen- 
nies; Indians roamed the plains and 
collected carloads of the whitened 
relics. Had the Red Man paused in 
his gruesome work to reflect, he might 
have foreseen in the passing of the 
Monarch of the Plains a prophecy of 
his own extinction. 

“We never miss the water till the 
well runs dry.” After the buffalo was, 
to all intents and purposes, extinct, it 
began to dawn upon the American 
consciousness that a mistake had been 
made. Perhaps a remnant should 
have been saved. Of course, the fer- 
tile plains must be opened to civiliza- 
tion; they could not be given over to 
bellowing herds of buffaloes. But pos- 
sibly the process of extinction had 
gone too far. 

In 1905 a meeting was held in New 
York City, the outcome of which was 
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the organization of the American 
Bison Society. ‘For the express pur- 
pose of devising ways and means for 
the establishment of a national bison 
range somewhere in the Northwest 
which might be set apart for the pre- 
servation, by the government, of a 
herd of buffaloes, under the care and 
control of the national government.” 

A census of living American bison 
compiled by Wm. T. Hornaday 
showed that on January 1, 1908, there 
were in captivity 1116 buffaloes. In 
1903, the number was 969, an increase 
of 147 in five years—less than thirty a 
year. For statistical purposes, the 
number running wild was negligible. 
The herds of millions reduced to a 
paltry thousand! 

In his days of freedom the buffalo 
fed upon the nourishing tufts of grass 
that covered the vast plains. He hunt- 
ed the salt beds and watering holes. 
Peered at through the netting of the 
wire fence in Golden Gate Park, the 
old Monarch, last of his race, munched 


away at the barley and alfalfa that 
supplements the grass he can find in 
his small enclosure, and seemed to 
say: 

“For us. the Golden Age is past. 
Your grandfathers fought to make men 


free. Your sons fight today to the 
same end. But we have been robbed 
of our freedom. My grandfather was 
King of his herd and knew no restric- 
tion. I am a captive and am to be 
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sold fot $125.00. Why such a paltry 
price? Do you not know that. the 
Canadian Government came into “your 
own Northwest a few years ago and 
bought the largest private herd of 
buffaloes in your country, paying al- 
most $200,000.00 for 639 animals? Do 
you not regret the passing of that fine 
herd out of your own domain, or have 
you no national pride? And if the 
Canadian Government could pay an 
average price of $300.00, I can not 
maintain my self respect with a valua- 
tion of $125.00. You talk about the 
onward march of civilization. Even a 
buffalo can see that you are drift- 
ing away from the things that make 
American history such a thrilling ro- 
mance. The Red Man was the first 
American. You killed or civilized him. 
The buffalo was nature’s god-send to 
the Indian and the pioneer. There 
were millions of us. We are all gone. 
My grandfathers, tramping the length 
and breadth of your country, were as 
truly characteristic of early American 
history as were your grandfathers 
who landed at Plymouth Rock. And 
today you sell me for $125.00 because 
thirty-five buffaloes are too many to 
be kept together in one herd for ex- 
hibition purposes. $125.00 indeed!” 

And with a loud snort he gave his 
shaggy head a toss and tramped off 
across the paddock with an air of in- 
censed dignity that proclaimed him 
“every inch a King.” 




















The Flight of Imagination 


By H. A. Noureddin Addis 


tion — nothing else. After all, 

imagination is the most human 

of our attributes. The one 
which above all others exerts an ele- 
vating and ennobling influence upon 
the race. Still, you would have me 
think that I am—that we all are, po- 
tential misers. Nonsense!” The note 
of exasperation was strong in John- 
son’s voice as he spoke. Fierce. in- 
dignation, aroused by his experiences 
of the afternoon, still seethed within 
him. A close-up view of the supreme 
tragedy of avarice is not in itself a 
pleasant thing. But still less pleasing 
to the speaker’s youthful vanity were 
the wordy platitudes with which his 
friends met his hasty deductions. 


N* the trouble is lack of imagina- 


During the day Johnson — young, 


and in possession of a newly-acquired 
reporter's job together with certain 
more or less laudable aspirations— 
had been assigned to cover a death in 
which it was thought there might be 
a story. The death of an old man who 
for years had existed mainly upon the 
charity of other indigent dwellers in 
the tenement house where he lived. 
The old man’s constitution, weakened 
and impoverished through years of 
systematic starvation, rendered non- 
combative to the ultimate degree by 
the impure food upon which he had at- 
tempted to nourish it, had suddenly 
succumbed to the cumulative effects of 
exposure and privation. But as he lay 
there dead, there were found in the 
pile of vermin-infested rags which 
served’ him as a bed, a few small can- 
vas bags containing some eighteen 
thousand dollars in gold—the hoarded 
accumulations of a life time of penury 
and greed. 

Johnson had revolted at the spec- 


tacle. This concrete example of 
avarice as a dominant human passion 
nauseated him. And now again, as 
in relating the story he recalled the 
scene, the same feeling of oppression, 
the same overmastering desire to 
stand unhampered in the open air 
came over him. He turned to the win- 
dow and, throwing it wide open, 
leaned far out drinking in great gulps 
of the stinging winter air. 

“Acquisitiveness is a natural human 
instinct; as natural as the instinct of 
curiosity, or that of pugnacity,” ob- 
served Henderson quietly, noting the 
belligerent set of the younger man’s 
jaw as he gazed at him profile-wise 
leaning out of the window. “Why is it 
that the small boy fills his pockets 
with pieces of string, bent and broken 
nails, and bits of glass? Has he a 
utilitarian motive, or even instinct? 
Does a possible future necessity 
prompt his actions? No. It is simply 
the operation of that innate tendency, 
that inherent desire for mere posses- 
sion, which is the endowment of the 
race. He is simply the passive instru- 
ment through which are manifested 
the acquired characteristics of a thou- 
sand generations of struggling ances- 
tors.” 

“Why bring in the boy?” cried 
Johnson, turning abruptly from the 
window and facing Henderson. “We 
all know those characteristics; they 
are inevitable to early childhood. But 
to compare that childish impulse with 
the passion which in adult life will 
impel a man to starve himself while 
he hoards up gold is carrying your ar- 
gument beyond reason. I will admit 
the justice of your theory which makes 
miserliness an outgrowth of our na- 
tural acquisitiveness. But in what na- 
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tures does that growth take place? 
There, it seems’ to me, lies the crux 
of the matter.” 

“Why—in natures such as yours or 
mine,” replied Henderson. ‘“Environ- 
ment is above all others the determin- 
ing factor. External influences may 
develop any one of the natural in- 
stincts at the expense of the others.” 

“Granted. ‘But I ask you again, in 
what natures?” persisted Johnson dog- 
gedly. Then, as Henderson hesitated, 
he continued: “In natures absolutely 
devoid of imagination—natures in 
which the sordid—the bestial instincts 
are uppermost. But first and greatest 
of these influences is the want of im- 
agination. Imagination—the ability to 
put ourselves in the other fellow’s 
place, places us on a plane higher than 
the brutes. Remember, I do not say 
that the man of imagination is always 
a good man, but it would be impossible 
for him to be a miser.” 

“Now we are gettting down to bed- 
rock,” smiled Henderson, “Why im- 
possible ?” 

“Because imagination gives one 
such a broad outlook on life, such an 
insight into the mental processes of 
others, that to figure such a man a 
miser would be ridiculous — unthink- 
able.” 

“I fail to follow, your reasoning,” 
ventured old Hastings, who had hith- 
erto remained silent, although from 
the outset betraying a lively interest 
in the conversation. “Why not as 
easily the opposite conclusion? Why 
should not a broad outlook on life, or 
a deep insight into the mental pro- 
cesses of our fellow beings, tend in 
many cases to develop avarice? Is 
life so inevitably pleasant, or are the 
mental processes of our fellows so 
unequivocally beneficient? No. I 
think your reasoning is at fault there, 
Johnson.” 

These were men of large calibre, 
all. And while the arguments they 
advanced perhaps in no case evinced 
a psychological education of any con- 
siderable breadth or depth, sheer rea- 
soning power they had in abundance. 
On Johnson’s side there was no dearth 
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of support from those who held that 
the psychology of the miser was 
chiefly characterized by lack of im- 
aginative power, while many others, 
following Henderson’s lead held that 
mental gift to be of small determining 
force: But holding the opposing view 
that avarice and imagination are co- 
existent and interdependant, in fact 
that the former may be, and often 
is, solely the product of the latter, old 
Hastings stood alone. 

Thus the argument continued, 
spreading as do the circles from a 
stone dropped into placid water, until 
the minds of all were aroused and 
alert. Old authorities were cited, first 
by one side then by the other. Rare 
volumes with dust clinging thick on 
their musty edges were dug out of sel- 
dom visited shelves, and brought to 
bear witness to the faithfulness of 
their quotations. Minds that rarely 
swerved from habitual grooves of 
thought were stimulated into tardy ac- 
tion by the discussion, and more than 
once sparks of sharp anger flashed, 
as keenly acute minds clashed in ac- 
tion. 

At length old Hastings straight- 
ened up and moved his chair back 
with a rasping sound. Every eye was 
turned in his direction, and every 
tongue hushed, as, running his slim 
fingers through his thick white hair, 
the old man said: “I should like to 
tell you a story gentlemen—just by 
way of argument. A personal expe- 
rience of my boyhood.” 

“Glad to hear your story,” replied 
Johnson, “but I want you to please 
remember that it will tak> some con- 
vincing to change my mind.” 

Hastings smiled. “When I was a 
young man,” he said, “a very young 
man, and very poor, I lived for some 
months in a cheap room on West 
Tenth Street, with a man named War- 
nock. . 

“He was a fine appearing young 
man, some years older than myself— 
tall, dark and handsome—but there 
was something in his physiognomy 
that always struck me as being not 
quite normal. Unquestionably his lips 
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were a trifle thin and too tightly com- 
pressed—and jit may be that his deep- 
set eyes were somewhat close together. 
In his relations with others he was su- 
spicious and secretive almost beyond 
belief. Even with me he was never 
frank—never cordial. Yet I have rea- 
son to think that in his strange, abnor- 
mal way he came to like me-as much 
as it was possible for him to like any 
one. 

“As a worker Warnock was indefat- 
igable. I owe this fact to the state- 
ment of his employers, since he never 
by so much as a whisper betrayed the 
nature of his work. And while he 
lived I never rightly knew just what 
he did. Of course I soon learned that 
he was in the press-room of one of the 
great morning papers. But that he 
was considered a first class workman 
—an expert in his line—and com- 
manded one of the highest salaries 
ever paid for work of that sort, I 
learned only after his death. 

“I was a boy in those days, and 
earned a boy’s salary, which is the 
only reason I ever had for taking up 
lodgings with Warnock in that dingy 
little room overlooking a squalid court. 
As you all know, I was never one to 
stint myself for sweet economy’s sake. 
So any such procedure on my part 
must be occasioned by dire necessity. 
Yet, on the whole my life there was 
not unhappy, replete as it was with 
boyish enthusiasm and interest in 
every scintilla of life and passed with- 
in my range of vision. And not the 
least of these interests, although at 
the time I scarcely realized it, was 
Warnock. 

“But the great outstanding feature 
of my room-mate’s character was his 
disposition to economize in everything. 
He not only obviated restaurant bills 
by preparing his own meals, but rig- 
idly allowanced himself both as to 
quantity and quality of his food. My 
first impression was that he was forced 
by poverty to do this, and I accord- 
ingly pitied him as only a very young 
man who derives a keen enjoyment 
from life’s little luxuries can pity 
those to whom such things are denied. 
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“One evening particularly stands 
out clearly in my memory. That even- 
ing for the first time I was able for 
an instant to pierce the shell of 
Warnock’s reserve, and get a rather 
warped view of the human beneath. I 
remember especially that I came home 
feeling happy. It wanted but little 
then to set my youthful spirits bub- 
bling; and something, I don’t remem- 
ber what, had gone unusually well 
with me that day. For one thing I 
had been presented with two theatre 
tickets. And when I entered the little 
smoke-blackened room and found 
Warnock preparing an egg sandwich 
and a cup of coffee over the little, 
greasy oil-stove, I walked up and 
slapped him on the back. (It was the 
first time I had taken that liberty.) 

“*Come on Warny,’ I said, looking 
into his solemn face, drawn and in- 
tent over the trivial occupation. Pour 
that stuff down the sink and come with 
me. I’ve got tickets to the show, and 
I guess I can stand you a dinner at the 
Frenchman’s.’ 

“At first he refused—but I exercised 
my powers of persuasion, and he 
came. And in all my life I have never 
seen a man derive so much genuine, 
whole-hearted enjoyment from half a 
dollar’s worth of entertainment. He 
smiled at everybody and everything 
until people looked after him in the 
street. He talked a streak, and toward 
the last was downright gay. In the 
course of that evening I learned. for 
the first time that the man was ac- 
tually endowed with no mean order of 
intelligence; and his wit, while some- 
what ponderous—through inaction, no 
doubt—fell little short of the brilliant. 

“*Oh,—if I could only live this way 
always,’ he exclaimed as we walked 
home after the show. Warnock threw 
his head back and expanded his chest, 
breathing deeply of the gloriously in- 
toxicating night air. 

“‘*Why not?’ I inquired innocently 
enough. ‘Of course there are times, 
when one is not wealthy, that economy 
must be practiced, but one need not 
be a bloated millionaire to live this 


way. 
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“ ‘Yes,—if I thought only of myself, 
and the present,’ he returned shaking 
his head. 

“There was a tone of finality in his 
last speech, as though he did not wish 
to continue the conversation. So dur- 
ing the remainder of our walk home 
neither referred to the subject. But 
the conversation must have been 
weighing upon his mind throughout 
our walk, for we had scarcely arrived 
at home when he burst out again in 
the same train. He told me how his 
father had died when he was very 
young; and that his mother had mar- 
ried again after he was nearly grown, 
and had once more been left a widow. 
This time with several young children. 
If it had not been for these, Warnock 
said, he could have lived in comfort 
on the-salary he was getting. But now 
he was compelled to stint himself 
without mercy in order to support his 
mother and young brothers and sisters. 

“From that night forward, so far as 
I can recall, Warnock never again re- 
verted to his family or financial af- 
fairs. But thenceforth I regarded his 
frugality in a very different light. 
Where before I had seen only grudg- 
ing parsimony, I now saw a noble, 
self-denying generosity. Where be- 
fore I had rather looked down on my 
room-mate as one either incapable of 
earning a livelihood, or too miserly 
to satisfy his own needs, I now hon- 
ored him as being above and far re- 
moved from my own human weak- 
nesses.” 

“And we are to understand that you 
are giving us an example of a miser 
with an imagination, and all that, are 
we? In short a perfectly human 
miser?” queried Johnson skeptically, 
as Hastings paused. 

“Wait,” smiled Hastings with a nod 
in the young man’s, direction, as he 
again took up the thread of his narra- 
tive. 

“Things went on much as usual for 
several months. Because of my new- 


found respect for Warnock I repeated 
the dinner and theatre invitation as 
often as was at all consistent with my 
There could 


“nancial circumstances. 
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be no doubt as to the genuineness of 
my room-mate’s appreciation of these 
little attentions. He frankly revelled 
in them, while I experienced no little 
elation and pride at thus being able 
to furnish a small amount of pleasure 
to one whose life was being sacrificed 
in such a worthy cause. 

“Most of you men are too young 
to remember the great stir caused by 
LaCroix some fifty years ago through 
the discovery of the chemical Arguin. 
Arguin was a clear, limpid fluid, made 
up in part at least of very rare and ex- 
pensive elements. Marvelous proper- 
ties were ascribed to this new com- 
pound. Powers that were confidently 
expected to revolutionize conditions 
in many fields of science and indus- 
try. Incidentally Arguin commanded 
a fabulous price—a figure calculated 
at so many thousand dollars the 
minimum. 

“Well, one day there appeared in 
the morning papers an advertisement 
that set all the gossiping tongues in 
the city to wagging. It ran something 
like this: ‘Lost, somewhere between 
the Twenty-third Street Ferry and our 
Laboratories, a small glass tube con- 
taining two ounces of the new chemi- 
cal, Arguin.’ Then in blackface type, 
‘Since the exposure of naked flesh to 
the action of Arguin is often attended 
by most disastrous results, even when 
acting through glass, the finder is cau- 
tioned to use rubber gloves in handling 
the tube.’ Then followed the address 
of the Arguin Laboratories, and the 
name of the individual from whom 
the finder should claim his reward up- 
on returning the tube. 

“No better means could have been 
devised to give Arguin sudden pub- 
licity. For two or three days it was 
the talk of the city. Then interest 
dwindled and died out. Most people 
—then as now, doubtful of men’s mo- 
tives—came to believe the whole thing 
to have been a hoax perpetrated for 
the purpose of giving currency to the 
name and properties of the new com- 
pound. 

“For several years of his life War- 
nock had been a smoker, but had 














given up the habit some time before 
I became acquainted with him; be- 
cause, he said, he found it too expen- 
sive. But he still had an old rubber 
tobacco pouch—relic of his unregen- 
erate days—which I remember having 
often seen lying about the room. One 
day—I know now it was about this 
time, although then I failed to realize 
the connection—I saw Warnock take 
the pouch from his pocket, and look— 
it seemed to me—rather wistfully in- 
side. 

“*Feel the old habit calling?’ I 
asked jokingly. 

“ No,’ he snapped, and changed the 
subject abruptly. 

“From that day Warnock became 
more morose, more crabbed. He lost 
weight rapidly, and his deep-set eyes 
became still more cavernous. A deep 
pallor alternating with blotchy redness 
marred his hitherto clear complexion. 
But in the face of my solicitous in- 
quiries, he stoutly maintained that he 
was all right. About this time he be- 
gan refusing, on one excuse or an- 
other, my invitations to the theatre. 

“Warnock was never a reader, but 
now I was astonished to see him carry 
home almost every evening, some 
book, magazine, or pamphlet. These 
he would look through feverishly, sit- 
ting on the edge of his bed, always 
with an eye on me, as though he was 
in possession of some secret which he 
feared I might discover. I saw that 
he did not read this literature, but ran 
through it hurriedly, then threw it 
aside apparently in disgust. 

“At last he found a magazine which 
seemed to contain the information for 
which he was looking. After this dis- 
covery he brought home no more lit- 
erature. Evening after evening he 
would sit silent and grim, reading this 
magazine. He appeared to find some 
peculiar fascination in it for he never 
talked to me now, only pored over the 
fast wéaring pages from the time he 
came home in the evening until he 
went to bed. 

“Curiosity finally mastered me. One 
day when I was passing the house I 
dropped in about midday. I was ab- 
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solutely alone and everything was 


clear. There was no danger of intru- 
sion. I hunted the magazine, finding 
it at last between Warnock’s mat- 
tresses. It fell open of its own accord 
at an article on Arguin. I ran through 
the article hurriedly, and found that 
one page especially showed more wear 
than the others. This page contained 
a brief and concise description of the 
effects of Arguin upon the human sys- 
tem. 

“ ‘Rubber does not,’ the article read, 
‘as was formerly supposed, constitute 
a complete insulation, or screen, 
through which Arguin will not act, al- 
though it so minimizes the effects of 
this potent agent as to render them to 
all ordinary intents and purposes, nil. 
It has been found, however, that 
where Arguin is kept in close prox- 
imity to animal tissue for any consid- 
erable length of time, even though 
completely enclosed in rubber, the 
usual disintegration takes place.’ Then 
on the following pages I found a de- 
tailed summary of the symptoms usu- 
ally attendant upon Arguin. poisoning, 
prominent among which was the 
gradual wasting away of the body, fol- 
lowed by general inflamation and sud- 
den death. 

“Except to wonder mildly why he 
had suddenly conceived such an in- 
terest in Arguin, I thought but little 
about the whole matter. And, when a 
day or two later I noticed a sort of 
rash breaking out on Warnock’s face 
and hands, I failed utterly to see any 
connection between the two. Then 
one morning came when he did not get 
up. His slackness surprised me for 
he was usually out of bed first and 
out of the house before I finished my 
breakfast. He was redder than ever 
that morning, and said he thought he 
would take that day off. He wasn’t 
feeling well, and hadn’t missed a day’s 
work in three years, so he thought his 
employers ought to be willing to ex- 
cuse his absence for one day. I offered 
to give him his breakfast, but he said 
he couldn’t eat anything. And when 
I insisted on doing something for him, 
he asked if he might use my writing 
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paper and envelopes—said he wanted 
to write a letter after he got up, and 
had no paper of his own. I knew he 
never spent money on such things. 

“I put the paper, envelopes, pen, 
and ink out on the table where he 
could get at them without difficulty, 
and went to work. When I came back 
in the evening he was lying with his 
face to the wall, apparently asleep. At 
first I thought he hadn’t been up all 
day, but on looking around I saw an 
envelope addressed upon the table, 
and a small package,—it looked like 
a little square box—wrapped in a 
sheet of my writing paper, also ad- 
dressed. 

“It. was a little late when I got 
away from the office, and as I had 
tickets for the show that night, I set 
to work at once getting together a cold 
lunch. I did not intend to take time 
to cook anything on account of its 
being so late. I ate; put the things 
away, and made the few changes that 
my wardrobe of the period permitted 
as distinguishing my working dress 
from my evening costume. Then, as 
I was on the point of opening the door, 
I hesitated, my hand on the knob. I 
didn’t feel just right in going away 
without offering to do something for 
Warnock. Of course I didn’t think he 
would want anything, but it hardly 
seemed the thing to leave him there 
without a word. So I went back to 
the bed, and, leaning across, shook 
him gently by the shoulder. There 
was something peculiar in the feel of 
the flesh that met my grasp. Fever- 
ishly, and without realizing what I 
did, I pulled the blankets down and 
took hold of his bare arm. The con- 
tact made my flesh creep. The arm 
was cold and rigid. ‘Dead!’ I ex- 
claimed, and ran for the door, the 
awful horror of death gripping at my 
heart, ‘Dead!’ 

“T ran to the nearest telephone and 
notified the police. Then, remember- 
ing the name of Warnock’s home 
town, I hastened to a telegraph office 
nearby,: thinking to telegraph his 
mother. But when I had arrived there 
and was all ready to send the message, 
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it suddenly came to me that War- 
nock’s mother had not remained the 
widow of his father. I was absolutely 
ignorant of her name. However, a 
man there, taking pity on my agitation, 
brought a copy of’ ‘Bradstreet’s’ in 
which I was able to find the name of 
a merchant in the town. I knew it 
was a small village, and rightly 
guessed that this merchant would 
know all about the family of my de- 
ceased room-mate. I sent off the tele- 
gram and returned to the house. 

“The officers were just arriving 
when I got back. I showed them into 
the room. Everything was exactly as 
I had left it. I saw the envelope and 
package on the table, and thinking to 
shield the dead man’s secrets from 
the prying eyes of the police, I 
snatched them up and put them in my 
pocket. One of the men was watch- 
ing me. -‘What was that?’ he de- 
manded. 

“ ‘Nothing,’ I replied, ‘only a letter 
and package for the post.’ 

“*Let me see them,’ he ordered. 

“*They are my friend’s,’ I an- 
swered, nodding toward the cold form 
on the bed. ‘I will see that they are 
sent to their destination.’ 

“Don’t argue with me, young man. 
The coroner has a right to see them 
things, and he’s a-goin’ to see ‘em. 
Things don’t look none too good for 
you anyway, livin’ here alone with 
this man,’ pointing significantly to the 
bed. ‘And turnin’ stubborn just now 
won’t help your case none.’ 

“For the first time I realized the 
seriousness of my position. Not that 
I suppose for a minute that the blus- 
tering officer suspected me of being a 
murderer, yet at the time I felt rather 
shaky. I handed him the articles with- 
out another word, but not without ob- 
serving that both were addressed to 
the Arguin Laboratories. 

“The landlady gave me another 
room for that night. Of course I 
couldn’t think of stopping alone in our 
old room after what had happened. 
The very idea was enough to give me 
the creeps. About midnight a mes- 
senger came with a reply to my tele- 




















gram to Warnock’s home _ town. 
‘Mother dead,’ the concise message 
ran, ‘no relatives. See Biggs & Co., 
eleven eighty Cox Street,’ and signed 
by the merchant whose name I found 
in ‘Bradstreet’s.’ 

“*No_ relatives. Mother dead. 
‘There’s something wrong here,’ I 
thought to myself, as I struggled into 
my coat and shoes. And in spite of 
the lateness of the hour I went out 
into the night and looked up Biggs. 
Biggs was a business man from War- 
nock’s town, and knew his early his- 
tory perfectly. And it sheds addi- 
tional light upon the latter’s unusual 
character, that until that night Biggs 
never knew that Warnock had lived in 
the city for years. 

“It~was a strange tale that Biggs 
told me—strange in the light of the 
pretended confidences that the dead 
man had made from time to time. It 
appeared that his father had died be- 
fore Warnock’s birth, and his mother 
soon after. For some years the child 
had been cared for by a grandmother, 
but upon her death, which occurred 
while he was yet small, Warnock had 
been forced to go out into the world 
to earn his keep, living with first one, 
then another of the farmers of the 
neighborhood. As is too often the 
case with children in his position, the 
boy never knew anything but poverty, 
work, and brutalizing blows. His early 
life was simply a succession of serf- 
doms. He was beaten, starved, and 
overworked in turn by all the greedy 
taskmasters of the village. ‘A durned 
hard lot,’ Biggs epitomized them, ‘and 
tighter’n the bark on a tree.’ At last, 
Biggs said, he seemed to grow up into 
a sullen embittered man—old far be- 
yond his years, whose sole passion was 
an overwhelming horror of poverty 
and starvation. 

“In his letter to the Arguin people 
Warnock said that he had found the 
tube the very day on which it was 
lost. He admitted that all along up 
to the time of writing he had intended 
keeping it, because of its great value. 
But, he said, the alarming effect that 
the potent chemical was manifesting 
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upon his health made it impossible to 


keep it longer. And he was now re- 
turning it, as he should have done 
sooner, and hoped they would see fit 
to give him the reward that was ad- 
vertised. 

“The frank admission of intended 
theft, coupled with an almost prayer- 
ful entreaty for the reward, revealed 
the condition of his mind as the end 
approached. The package consisted 
of a little wooden box containing a 
rubber tobacco pouch inside of which 
was a little glass tube filled with a 
clear liquid. 

“Interest centered about me at the 
inquest. At first I was the object of 
no little suspicion. Then the clouds 
were somewhat cleared away by the 
testimony of Warnock’s fellow em- 
ployees, who with one accord bore 
out my statements in regard to his re- 
cently declining health. But when at 
last chemistry failed to reveal the 
slightest trace of poison in the man’s 
system, there remained little ground 
for suspicion against any one. The 
verdict was, death from natural 
causes. Unsatisfying, perhaps, but the 
only conclusion that could be consis- 
tently arrived at. 

“IT never went back to the room ex- 
cept to pack my things. I could not 
bring myself to live there again. At 
the time, I wished I could, because I 
thought then, and have continued to 
believe that Warnock had money se- 
creted somewhere in that room. And 
in further support of my belief, I 
noticed some few months later that 
the landlady’s family suddenly took 
on outward signs df prosperity en- 
tirely out of keeping with their in- 
come. They had, no doubt, found 
Warnock’s hoard.” 

“There isn’t much in that story to 
prove your contention, Mr. Hastings,” 
began Johnson as the old man finished 
speaking. “Of course the tale about 
the indigent mother and her numerous 
hungry brood is rather ingenious, but 
I should call it rather the product of 
a low order of cunning than of the 
higher powers of imagination.” 

Hastings smiled. 
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“Besides, I suppose in the muddle 
the Arguin Company escaped paying 
the reward,” continued Johnson. “Too 
bad the policeman saw you putting the 
package in your pocket. Otherwise 
you might have claimed the reward on 
your own account.” 

“Well, the coroner rather spoiled 
any chance>~of that,” returned Hast- 
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ings enigmatically, “when he insisted 
on having the contents of the tube 
analyzed.” 

“Insisted on having it analyzed!” 
repeated Johnson wonderngly. 

“Yes,” said Hastings with a peculiar 
little smile, “and they found that the 
tube contained just plain water—dis- 
tilled water. 





A Mental Mirage 


By Pearl La Force Mayer 


in fact She lived next door to 

Him, but for some reason She 

had never realized that She loved 
Him until this morning when She saw 
Him for the first time in His beautiful 
new uniform! How handsome He had 
looked! How big and brave and 
thrillingly heroic! She wondered that 
She could ever have looked upon Him 
as an ordinary, obvious personality. 
But then it is only human to take as 
commonplace the wonders which lie 
close at hand, and to thrill and marvel 
at the distant and the unknown things. 
We become so accustomed to those 
around us that we fail to see their won- 
derful abilities and talents and attrac- 
tions. Prophets are not without honor 
save in their own*countries you know. 
Then too, this fact has even been im- 
mortalized in a beautiful poem which 
says something about “and two shall 
walk some narrow way of life yet 
these with groping hands that never 
clasp shall wander all their weary 
days unknown, and die unsatisfied.” 
Ah indeed Her eyes had been holden! 
How near they had come to missing 
each other! Yes, so had She taken 
Him for granted, as an ordinary friend 
of the family and had gone on blindly 
oblivious that in Him were personified 


SS. had known Him all Her life, 





the manly qualities which She most 
adored! But She joyed in the thought 
that at last Her eyes were opened— 
although it had been almost too late. 

She could visualize Him yet as that 
morning He had rushed over in His 
big breezy way to say good-bye to 
Her father Her mother and—Herself. 
He had exchanged a few hurried 
words with Her father and mother, 
had shaken hands with them and re- 
ceived their best wishes for his safety 
and good luck, and then he had turned 
to—Her. For a moment He had gazed 
into Her eyes and then—then sud- 
denly He had bent and kissed Her! 
In a moment He was gone. It had all 
been so sudden and She had been so 
timid and confused that She had not 
said a word to Him! How She wished 
now that She had said something— 
had at least given Him some word of 
faith and cheer to carry with Him on 
His long journey, something that He 
might remember when at length He 
should be fighting for His country and 
enduring hardships for the sake of 
right! 

But then He had looked into Her 
eyes and surely He had seen what 
lay there revealed! Yes, surely they 
had understood each other perfectly, 
He must surely know that She loved 
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Him wildly, and that in Her heart She 
had pledged herself to love but Him 
and Him alone! No, they had not 
pledged themselves in spoken words, 
but then how could they when others 
had been present at their great mo- 
ment? Such things were not done in 
public, you know. 

And so it was that She stood today 
in her father’s big machine and 
watched most eagerly the long, long 
lines of marching men, and watched 
and waited for-the sight of His face! 
She had brought with Her a red rose 
to toss. to Him, but She now saw that 
in Her intense excitement She had 
clutched it until it was a limp wreck. 
But no matter, He could see that it 
was a red, red rose, and She knew that 
when She tosed it to Him that He 
would overlook its dishevelment—that 
He would see and understard that it 
was a token of love and faith from 
Her heart to His! She would have no 
chance for a word with Him, but then 
with them the spoken word was not 
needed—for them, was the beauty of 
the perfect understanding. 

And so She watched and waited 
and presently Her eagerly searching 
glances were rewarded, for He came 
into view, swinging along with His 
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column to the gay strains of the regi- 
mental band. As She gazed upon Him 
Her heart was in Her eyes, and She 
thrilled to the greatest emotion She 
had ever known. He was so big, so 
handsome, and then He was Her hero 
for was He not starting on His way to 
fight for Her and his country? Then 
just as He came directly opposite 
Her, He looked up and She tossed the 
rose to Him. He deftly caught it and 
for a moment their glances held. She 
smiled and waved Her hand to Him— 
and knew that He understood! Then 
in a moment it was all over and He 
was gone! He had passed on down 
the gaily decorated street and was hid- 
den from view by the countless files 
of His fellow marchers. Gone! Gone! 
And perhaps She would never see 
Him again! At this thought some- 
thing seemed to rise up in Her throat © 
and almost choke Her. And Her 
heart—Her Heart seemed almost to 
burst. Then She felt the hot stinging 
tears in Her eyes and She threw Her- 
self down at full length on the tapes- 
tried seat in the back of the big ma- 
chine and squalled and sniffed and 
dug Her hot little fists into Her eyes, 
for after all She was only eight years 
old and most romanticly inclined! 
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Lost in the dust of the trackless plains, 
Only a speck on the prairie there— 

Of course on Broadway you might meet 

Men more handsome or girls more fair 

But give me a whiff of the desert air, 

And a quaff of the cooling desert ale 

Where the west bound travelers camped at night 
At the half-way house on the desert trail. 


I would like to stop there once again, 

When the west bound caravan hove in view. 

To see those long, long wagon trains 

When the west was young and the trail was new, 
And Oh, I would bid them welcome too, 

To every fertile hill and dale 

If I could but see them there again, 

At the half-way house on the desert trail. 


Louis ROLLER. 











Compensations of the Great War 


By Rockwell D. Hunt 


Y friend who remarked rather 

M nonchalantly that he did not 

see that any new questions at 

all have been presented by the 

great world war seems to me to have 

a fundamental misconception of the 

problem and the opportunity of Re- 
construction. : 

True, we had problems of the 
masses and the classes, of socialism 
and syndicalism and anarchy long be- 
fore the war; assuredly: questions of 
the merchant marine and the tariff and 
government control have been with us 
these many years; and as for questions 
of justice and richteousness and hu- 
man brotherhood, they are at least as 
old as the Sermon on the Mount. 

But whatever of recognition may be 
accorded to my friend’s deductive 
reasoning must be withheld from his 
logic of fact based on the march of 
events and the compelling psychology 
of entire peoples. The war has broken 
down the old fixity and rigidity that 
held millions as in a vice of steel and 
has suddenly rendered whole popula- 
tions fluid and plastic. Traditions 
that were like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians for generations are now 
irreparably broken in an hour. Pre- 
cedents that have made cowards of us 
all are unceremoniously shattered. 
“The world has been made receptive 
to new ideas.” 

It is this very fluidity, this state of 
flux, this tradition breaking, precedent 
shattering time ushered in by the war 
that constitutes the matchless new 
problem, the unequalled opportunity 
for fresh starting points in eliminating 
old injustices and -introducing new 
values. My friend needs to heed the 
words of Professor W. R. Scott: “The 
war has given us what social reforms 
have longed for vainly during the last 
half-century, namely, the opportunity 


of making a fresh start as far as that 
is possible. - If we fail to take advan- 
tage of it there will be a tragic waste 
of a chance which occurs only once 
in several generations. Furthermore, 
it should be added that if the oppor- 
tunity for wise and constructive states- 
manship is neglected, the dire alterna- 
tive is a crystalization of great masses 
of human population now fluid into 
forms that spell retrogression and de- 
generation.” 

In attempting to assess some of the 
compensations of the great war, we 
must not fall into the error of minim- 
izing its towering costs, direct and in- 
direct. War is one of the most de- 
structive agencies known to man. The 
pecuniary costs of this war have been 
colossal, its social costs appalling,— 
this of course is fully recognized. Yet 
it is not without its compensations and 
its useful by-products. 

The gains derived by the United 
States from the great struggle now 
happily ended, are even more incom- 
mensurable than are its costs; more- 
over they defy classification since all 
aspects of life have been affected. As 
Walter Raleigh pointed out for Eng- 
land, these gains cannot be “counted 
as guns are counted, or measured as 
land is measured;” but for that very 
reason they are most real and import- 
ant. 

No previous war has ever brought 
such self-examination from every 
standpoint. Not simply political and 
economic theories but the very metes 
and bounds of life itself have been 
cast into the melting pot. 


The Physical Renaissance. 


Startling facts have been disclosed 
by the physical examination of Ameri- 
can youths. During 1917 under the 
terms of the Selective Service Act, 
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two and a half million young men were 
examined by draft board physicians. 
Nearly one-third of these were re- 
jected because of physical disabilities. 
Further elimination followed at the 
training camps.. We are told that in 
all, “fully 40 per cent of the soldiers 
called to the colors under the first 
draft failed to measure up to military 
requirements.” 

We now know that nearly three- 
fourths of our public school children 
have some physical defect. Meanwhile 
we have been witnessing the “trans- 
formation of hollow-chested, stoop- 
shouldered, slouching youths into 
erect, healthy, robust men, even in a 
few months; measures have been in- 
augurated which must mean a health- 
ier people in the future.” These in- 
clude not only matters of sanitation 
and rigid inspection, but more par- 
ticularly the conservation of child life 
and the reduction of infant mortality. 

Intimately associated with the phy- 
sical renaissance, and in large measure 
its cause, is a raised standard of medi- 
cal knowledge and a more socialized 
conception of medical science. A 
number of surgeons, both in the United 
States and France, have been serving 
as majors at annual salaries of $3000, 
who are said to have left practices 
worth from $100,000 to $150,000 a 
year. Society at large will reap the 
benefits of new standards of medical 
and surgical skill and from the re- 
sults of research on unprecedented 
scale. P 


Material Progress. 


Material progress has been speeded 
up to an almost incredible extent by 
the war. The best brains of the na- 
tions have been under the influence 
of the most powerful stimulus—scien- 
tific genius has been mobilized and 
concentrated as never before, for this 
has been a war of science from the 
beginning. 

The motor trucks have come to play 
so important a role in the work of 
transportation that they already haul 
more freight in this country than do 
entire railway systems. One other 
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specific instance must suffice. The war 
has brought revolutionary progress in 
aerial navigation. It is impossible to- 
day to set limits to the future utiliza- 
tion of the airplane. Captain B. B. 
Lipsner, chief of the aerial mail sec- 
tion of the post office department, is 
quoted as predicting that “in three 
years all first class mail will be carried 
by airplane, with a speed of 200 miles 
an hour for special delivery letters, 
single planes carrying five tons of 
mail.” 

Scientific advancement has been so 
greatly accelerated, along many lines, 
that a later generation will pronounce 
the present decade a new industrial 
revolution. Our very chagrin at hav- 
ing permitted ourselves to be at the 
mercy of the ‘“Made-in-Germany” 
legend, as well as the stern need for 
greater economic self-sufficiency driv- 
en home by the war, has stirred us to 
redoubled efforts which are now bear- 
ing fruit. The manufacture of farm 
tractors bids fair to become a leading 
industry and a common blessing be- 
cause of its possibilities for more 
ample production. Almost wholly de- 
pendent on Germany for the vast sup- 
plies of potash needed at the out- 
break of the war, the Secretary of the 
interior, Franklin K Lane, now an- 
nounces that within two years the 
United States will be able to manu- 
facture enough potash to supply the 
nation’s needs. 

It is reported that at a fair recently 
held in New York “one American con- 
cern showed 177 proved and tested 
aniline colors, ranging from ‘Azo-Wool 
Violet 4 B’ to ‘Victoria Green W. B. 
Powder.’ Five of these were being 
made in the United States before the 
war. This company has 4000 trained 
workers guided by scientists fully 
equipped with laboratories and in- 
spired by fighting spirit and over 
$2,000,000 invested.” 


Enhanced Capacity for Production. 


All this—the physical renaissance, 
great material progress, technical re- 
search and scientific advancement— 
vitalized and animated by an exalted 
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patriotism and a degree of national 
unity never before achieved, has re- 
vealed to us our true productive capa- 
city, beyond anything hitherto con- 
ceived. Marvelous records have been 
made in driving rivets and in building 
ships; but ships will be needed in 
peace no less than in war—shall we 
relax our activities in shipbuilding? 
Unused lands and vacant lots have 
been. made to contribute to the huge 
totals of foodstuffs. The dawn of 
peace sees a hungry world—shall the 
soil be permitted to produce less? The 
miner, the artisan, the professional 
man, have gladly and profitably re- 
sponded to the call for more produc- 
tion—shall they now return to the cur- 
tailed output and the lump-of-labor 
doctrine? Capital and Labor have mas- 
tered at least the rudiments of a prac- 
ticable partnership in a unique pro- 
gram of production for the common 
ends of the nation at war; but co-oper- 
ation is of the very genius of peace— 
shall capital and labor flout the com- 
mon weal by selfish combat? 

In other words, I hold it to be un- 
thinkable that we should unlearn all 
lessons the great war has taught and 
return to standards of production of an 
earlier age. We have been taught 
that we possess hitherto unexpected 
capacity for production of all forms 
of good things. The lesson will re- 
main. 


Educational Reconstruction. 


Recently I heard a prominent edu- 
cator make the remark, “Education is 
an entirely different thing from what 
it was three months ago.” He was 
thinking of changes being wrought by 
the war conditions and particularly of 
the establishing of the Student Army 
Training Corps in some-500 of our 
leading American institutions. There 
seems to be no doubt that we are in 
for a thorough educational overhaul- 
ing. 

Education is universally recognized 
as “the first corollary of democracy.” 
The dictum of Daniel Webster has 
special point in these testing days of 
democracy. “On the diffusion of edu- 
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cation depends the preservation and 
perpetuation of our free institutions.” 

America’s schools have helped to 
win the war for democracy; but uncon- 
sciously they have won for themselves 
a notable victory. The colleges and 
universities have made a most not- 
able contribution in furnishing special- 
ists, investigators, officers and men for 
army and navy and leaders of vision 
who have enhanced the morale of the 
nation. At the same time there has 
come upon these institutions of higher 
learning a most salutory reaction— 
traditions have been violated, preced- 
ents broken, idols shattered in a way 
to make the silurian pedagogue gasp. 
Every old subject in the curriculum 
has been shot through with a vital 
sense of fitness for a worthy end in 
social utility—or it has been dropped. 
New elements are being tested and 
fitted into the deep and solid founda- 
tions upon which must rest the super- 
structure that will render secure the 
blessings of our new freedom. 

Nothing can be more impressive 
than the great work of Americaniza- 
tion and of education in patriotism 
now being carried forward with energy 
and devotion. 

Education is marching on; but edu- 
cation will not come completely into 
its rightful place until the adoption of 
the recommendation for a National 
Department of Education at Washing- 
ton, under the direction of a Secretary 
who shall be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. 


Thrift-Saving With a Purpose. 


In an incredibly short time our 
opulent and_ self-complacent nation 
was turned into a great school of prac- 
tical thrift. We had become proverb- 
ially wasteful as a people. Suddenly 
everybody was called upon to save. 
Notwithstanding the disappearance of 
the frontier we were still dwelling, for 
most part, in the age of exploitation; 
exigencies of war brought swift tran- 
sition to programs of conscious con- 
servation of the nation’s resources. We 
had been intensely individualistic; 
war's necessities brought almost in- 




















stant response to social control that 
augurs well for the future. And why 
all this? 

It is because the righteousness of 
our cause brought a sweeping sense of 
spiritual exaltation that made it easy 
to give and to sacrifice. Our saving 
has been with a high purpose—and 
that is true thrift, good husbandry. 
Henceforth we must hold in contempt 
not the honest toiler who is the son 
of poverty, but the pampered idler 
labeled a “non-essential” within the 
community: “work or fight” has 
dropped its lesson—there must be 
nothing but ostracism for the parasitic 
idler. 

Thirty million Americans holding 
Government Bonds in their own 
names; other millions accumulating 
Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
Stamps; people of all classes, in every 
condition, contributing their means to 
maintain a quality of war work never 
before approached—here is indeed a 
moving spectacle whose lessons’ in 
sound management and practical pa- 
triotism will not soon be forgotten. 
The blessings of the simple life have 
been restored to us without its evils. 
“The spirit of simplicity,” wrote Pas- 
tor Wagner, “is a great magician. It 
softens asperities, bridges chasms, 
draws together hands and hearts.” 


Underwriting Democracy, 


We have witnessed the last sad rites 
of autocracy; democracy is risen for- 
evermore. But democracy is being 
tested and tried and must suffer many 
things at the hands of misguided 
friends before her garments are a 
spotless white. Through it all democ- 
racy will acquire an articulate mean- 
ing. The traditional ideas of equality, 
liberty and popular government will 
be more truly than ever our practical 
possessions. 

Democracy must be established up- 
on firmer foundations of law and order, 
guaranteeing distributive justice and 
equal opportunity. The great war has 
brought democracy under the fire of 
guns of all calibers; but, tried in the 
fire, it will lose nothing but dross. The 
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full measure of success in democracy 
will not have been achieved till we of 
America, who have been its cham- 
pions, are willing and resolved to see 
it through even though at the sacrifice 


of personal advantage. The Hunnish 
spirit must be given no quarter in our 
midst, either among profiteers who 
would exploit social need for illegiti- 
mate gain, or among Bolshevikis, who 
would bring down upon our heads the 
great temple of ordered living among 
men. 


Moral Efficiency and Effective Morals. 


The war has demonstrated to the 
world two propositions which, while 
doubtless known to many individuals 
and numerous communities, pre- 


viously lacked that popular sanction 


which alone gives compelling force to 
social consciousness. The first is that 
a morally clean army can outfight an 
army where vice prevails. The second 
is that alcoholic drink has been liter- 
ally driven from its last line of de 
fence and its retreat has been turned 
into a complete rout. 

Never before has a government put 
forth such efforts to keep its armies 
free from the vice of prostitution and 
its consequent diseases. Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker, deserves the 
applause of mankind for his high- 
minded, straight-forward, aggressively 
vigorous attitude against social vice 
among the soldiers. And even in the 
hour of demobilization he is saving to 
the home communities: “The Govern- 
ment proposes to leave no measure un- 
used in the repression of these evils. 
From now until demobilization is fully 
accomplished the War Department is 
determined to return soldiers to their 
families and to civil life uncontamin- 
ated by disease.” 

The American people will not prove 
so blind as to ignore in peace the pro- 
gress achieved in war toward the 
stamping out of this unspeakable 
abomination, which unchecked, would 
sooner or later compass the utter de- 
cay of the human race. 

Strong drink is prostitution’s twin. 
John Barleycorn has at last come to be 
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universally recognized as an alien 
enemy; the war has forced his abdi- 
cation, and we see him rushing pell 
mell into perpetual exile. In assess- 
ing the value of sobriety as an engine 
of war, it is due that generous recog- 
nition be accorded to Secretary of the 
Navy Josephus Daniels, for his yeo- 
man service. 

Marvelous has been the progress of 
prohibition since the war began. 

Within a few months the ‘national 
prohibition amendment has become an 
integral part of the United States Con- 
stitution. Even greater things shall 
follow; for the forces of temperance 
have just met in Columbus, Ohio, to 
launch a movement for world-wide 
prohibition, and now they have the 
hardihood to look for early success. 

Who can measure the effect of the 
world war as an accelerating force in 
true temperance? If it were possible 
to reduce to a common denominator all 
the factors of the problem, I fancy it 
would be easy to show that within a 
single decade the lives saved in the 
United States, due to war-time pro- 
gress, in prohibition would greatly 
outnumber those sacrificed by the war 
itself. 


Mobilization of Practical Altruism. 


At a future day some student of in- 
vestigating turn of mind will probably 
undertake the compilation of the 
many war slogans invented. It will be 
an interesting enterprise, not without 
profit. Perhaps the most impressive 
lesson that these slogans will be shown 
to teach is that of practical altruism. 
“Food is fuel for fighters—don’t waste 
it;” “Drop a penny—we need many;” 
“Save and Serve;” “Red Cross—the 
Greatest Mother in the World;” “Help 
Him Over the Top;” “Save the Sev- 
enth Baby;” “Freedom for Ail—For- 
ever.” 

What Walter Raleigh has said of 
Englishmen, we may say of Ameri- 
cans with equal cogency. “We have 
not only found ourselves; we have 
found one another.” A new kindliness 


has grown up, during the war, between 
people divided by the barriers of 
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class, of wealth, of circumstance. We 
have gained somewhat of the strength 
that is born of self-denial. We have 
appropriated somewhat of the truth 
expressed in the fine words of Presi- 
dent Hibben of Princeton University: 
“We should be ashamed to waste our 
time and energy in profitless pursuits 
while our brothers are agonizing in 
this death-struggle of the nations; 
ashamed also to waste our money or 
indulge ourselves in unnecessary ex- 
penditure while our brothers are starv- 
ing and destitute.” 

Never has the idealism of a great 
people, steadied and enhanced by the 
idealism of its leader and spokesman, 
shown to greater advantage in all the 
course of history than in the decision 
of the United States to enter the 
world war, and in the elevated con- 
duct of the war to its victorious end- 
ing. The words of Weodrow Wilson 
deserve the immortality that is theirs: 
“The world must be made safe for de- 
mocracy. Its peace must be planted 
upon the tested foundations of politi- 
cal liberty. We have no selfish ends 
to serve. We desire no conquest, no 
dominion. We seek no indemnities for 
ourselves, no material compensation 
for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 
We are but one of the champions of 
the rights of mankind. We shall have 
been satisfied when those rights have 
been made as secure as the faith and 
the freedom of nations can make 
them.” 

As a people we shall not soon forget 
the lessons in practical altruism and 
sacrificial going through the noble 
agencies of the Y. M. C. A., Red Cross 
and other organizations that have re- 
leased vast stores of brotherly love 
and the milk of human kindness. 


. There can be no gainsaying the fact 


that the high plane of our war aims 
as a nation and the high level of 
war activities consistently maintained 
throughout have resulted not only in a 
more complete consciousness of na- 
tional unity than ever before attained, 
but also in a more exalted sense of the 
whole people than we have before 
known. “The spirits of our slain in 




















France, will return to inspire us.” We 
have highly resolved that they shall 
not have died in vain. 


Thinking in World Terms. 


The Chinese Wall of provincialism 
has been irreparably battered down. 
Not simply the millionaire, the savant 
and diplomat, but the humble son of 
toil, the youth without opportunity— 
from every city, village and country 
side—has been given a vision of the 
world, and through the citizen-soldier 
the home folk have everywhere gained 
some concept of the truly planetary. 
The travel to camp and overseas, the 
contact with men of every type, from 
all the corners of our land, the expe- 
riences with people of other lands, of 


other tongues and novel customs, lis-. 


tening to picked speakers and enter- 
tainers, writing and receiving letters, 
reading reports from all the earth in 
the papers and bulletins—who that is 
alive and awake could longer hold his 
former narrow views, or fail to think 
in world terms? 


‘Supreme Emphasis on Supreme Values 


The enforced classification of indus- 
tries and activities in the war time 
into essential, less essential, and non- 
essential, has afforded an invaluable 
starting point for a fresh evaluation 
for times of peace. We know that 
we can live in comfort and happiness 
without many things hitherto regard- 
ed as necessary. Not mechanical per- 
fection, nor material efficiency, nor the 
dominance of the mighty is our de 
sideratum, but everything must be 
tested by its contribution to the su- 
preme values of the individual and 
to the social utility. The eternal 
verities are more mighty than the 
mightiest armaments. As President 
Bryan of Colgate University, has so 
well said: “The only excuse or reason 
for an institution in a Christian civil- 
ization is that it is at least actuated by 
the motive to contribute to the en- 
largement of human life. This is per- 
haps the first and most important les- 
son that the war, as a schoolmaster, is 
teaching.” 





COMPENSATIONS OF THE GREAT WAR 
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This seems to me but another way 
of saying that the crown of life is 
spiritual, that ultimate values are al- 
ways spiritual values. The great war 
has rescued France from the taint of 
a reputation of being a decadent na- 
tion, and won for her the name “La 
Belle France, sweetheart of the wide 
world.” It has saved England from 
the charge that she had “gone soft.” 
She has made the world her debtor by 
spending her treasure without stint 
and pouring out the life blood of more 
than 650,000 of her sons for the pre- 
servation of a free civilization. It led 
the United States to give not only of 
her bounty, but of her very life in dis- 
tant lands that she might find her 
nobler life through a spirit of kindli- 
ness, with unswerving devotion to a 
high and righteous cause. Democracy 
is made more real because we have 
perceived it to be spiritual The world 
has made new adventure into 

“ .... that mightier realm of God 
in man.” 

We cannot yet count or estimate 
even the by-products of the great and 
terrible war. There is no known cal- 
culus by which to compute its highest 
compensations—they may only be 
dimly apprehended. But we may ever 
be grateful that through mighty works 
of faith Americans, united with the 
forces of democracy and righteous- 
ness, “Quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed 
valient in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens.” With humble 
pride we may salute our flag and sing, 
with Alfred Noyes: 


“Lord of our hope, land of the singing 
stars, 
Type of the world to be, 
The vision of a world set free from 
wars 
Takes life, takes form from thee; 
Where all the jarring nations of this 
earth, 
Beneath the all-blessing sun, 
Bring the new music of. mankind to 
birth, 
And make the whole world one.” 









We Shall Rest Again 


By Henry Fitzgerald Ruthrauff 


The roar and crash of steel on steel is ended, 
And we who stood against the charging hosts 
With weary eyes and flagging brain, through hell-born days 
Where thunder-guns tore hamlets 
From the piteous patient land, 
Though bloody deeds were our, O God 
We stand with souls unseared, 
And Thou, O King of kings, shall lead us back 
To home and Light; 
And we shall rest again. 


No more the stern command of iron men. 
Grim-jawed, with eyes of steel who urged us on; 
O, we shall know the gentler speech 
Of man whose ways are laid 
Along in paths where hearth-stone fires play; 
O, we shall know the tender touch 
Of soft, sweet, gentle hands, 
And feel the warmth of love-lit eyes 
That look into our own 
At eventide; 
And we shall rest again. 


And we who gave in battle’s roar our all, 
Who died in freedom’s name for this great war-swept world, 
Nor rested, nor yet could we rest 
While monstrous death still thundered on 
With iron heels across the ravished plains, 
O, now we know, and from God’s Paradise, where troubled souls 
Are lifted gently to their peace, we shall 
Look down and smile, 
And we shall rest again. 























A Face For a Fortune 


By F. H. and Luella W. Sidney 


This story is a unique study of 
underworld life among the tramps. It 
throws a strong light upon this seamy 
side of American life. It shows the 
material of which these mal-contents 
are made, their degradation and fallen 
estate. It is a story for the social 
worker and the phychologist to ponder 
upon.—Editor. 


road ties a brisk fire was burning. 

Around it was a group of men, in 

various attitudes, From a large can 
on the fire, a savory odor issued. 
Each man held a smaller can full of 
the mixture, and all were eating with 
great relish. 

“Pretty good stew this, Fatty. You 
always was a good cook. Why don’t 
you go out as chef, and make ten 
thou’ a year?” 

“I’m afraid the quality wouldn’t 
take to mulligans all the time.” 

“You might ring de changes wid a 
few handouts.” 

“Say but you’re a josher Slim. I 
see the quality living on mulligans and 
handouts.” 

A laugh went around the group. 

“Wish they had to live on some of 
the stuff they hand out,” said a mid- 
dle-aged man called “Yorkie Pete.” 
“A woman up here gave me a crust 
of bread a dog couldn’t chew, and said 
if I would work she’d give me a square 
meal.” 

“Humph! 


|: the shelter of a huge pile of rail- 


That ain’t nothing I 


earned my grub hard yesterday. Some 
old maid: up there,” he said, with a 
jerk of his thumb over his shoulder, 
“made me-weed a garden, all the af- 
ternoon in the rain, and then gave me 
a cold potato and a slice of bread; and 
a whole pile of Christian Heralds; 





then she asked me what church I be- 
longed to.” The men roared. 

“Tough luck that. What’d you tell 

her?” 
. “Oh, Methodist, "twas the first one 
I could think of. I dropped the 
papers in the river when I hiked over 
the railroad bridge.” 

After the men had finished their 
meal most of them produced cigar 
stumps from their pockets. Some 
broke them up with their fingers, then 
rolled them round and round in the 
palms of their hands, and smoked 
them in their pipes, while others 
merely tucked the “butts” into their 
mouths, and with great gusto, chewed 
them. 

One fellow, named Jim, did neither, 
but picked up a piece of newspaper a 
“handout” had been wrapped in and 
began reading it by the firelight. He 
had to lean far forward to see, for the 
flames flickered in the wind. Suddenly 
his face flushed and his hands clutched 
the paper with a tighter grip. Slowly 
he read through what was printed 
there; and then, his hands trembling 
so that the paper shook, he read it 
through again. Then he folded it care- 
fully, put it into his pocket, and sat 
stolidly watching the flames. 

One of the men spoke to him a 
couple times and then leaned over and 
kicked him. 

“Ain’t yer kinder glum ternight? 
Wats the matter? Thinkin’ of yer 
sins P” 

“No kinder sleepy, that’s all. Guess 
I'll flop and take a little doze.” 

“Guess we'll join yer.” 

They lay down with their feet to- 
ward the fire and soon they were 
asleep. All but Jim, and he lay awake, 
looking at the stars, and going over 
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and over again the words of the news- 
paper. “Joshua Johnson, one of the 
wealthiest and most respected men of 
Jackson, died here Saturday. By the 
terms of his will everything was left 
to a nephew, James Johnson. As he 
has not been heard from in some time, 
if he does not appear at 12 o’clock 
noon, in Judge Winter’s office, one 
year from the date the will is pro- 
bated, it all goes to a cousin, Mr. Bel- 
cher Johnson. Mr, Johnson is a suc- 
cessful farmer in this town. The estate 
amounts to about eighty-five thousand 
dollars.” 

The paper was dated eleven months 
ago. Could he get there in just one 
month? Of course, with plenty of 
money it would be easy enough to get 
from Texas to Vermont, and even a 
hobo might accomplish it with good 
luck. But would the luck be good? 

He could see the little town where 
he was born. He pictured it all out 
in his mind. He saw himself a wild 
schoolboy, hating restraint. Going off 
to the woods and spending days there 
alone. A momentary thrill that the 
boy felt on those glorious days came 
over him. But the joy of it was gone. 
Somehow it was different now. He 
saw his father, a hard man, beating 
him cruelly, because he would not 
work. Some of the scars he carried 
now. Then he had run away, working 
and loafing alternately, until one day 
he fell-in with some tramps; he found 
their life so fascinating that he had 
followed it for years. Now he was 
tired of it. Such a hard life it was 
when one became older. Now that 
a chance of escape had come he would 
be glad to take it. If he only could be 
there in time. Well he’d try anyway. 

After replenishing the dying fire he 
fell into a doze that lasted until day- 
light. On awaking he found his com- 
rades still asleep, so without a word 
or sound he got up and walked away 
towards San Antonio. 

When he arrived in San Antonio he 
went to the back door of a house on 
Guenther Street, that he knew was al- 
ways “good for a feed.”- After this 
he went down to the Southern Pacific 
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yards and “swung under” a through 
freight that pulled out towards New 
Orleans. He was lucky enough to fol- 
low this train as far as Houston. 
Arriving at Houston he immediately 
sought a fashionable boarding house 
that always fed everybody that came 
along. That night he boarded a freight » 
and made Beaumont. At Beaumont he 
was chased by the railroad police, but 
Jim knew the country, and he eluded 
them by running into the swamps. 
After he was well into the swamp, and 
knew he was not being followed he 
built a fire and staid there till morn- 
ing. The next day he caught a freight 
and rode through to La Fayette, La. 
Jim had a hard time getting out of 
La Fayette, as the trains were watched 
closely, but finally he managed to get 
through to Lake Charles, La., and he 
nearly froze in doing so, as a sudden 
cold snap came on. His clothes were 
old and thin and the chill seemed to 
go right through him. The natives 
claimed it was the coldest snap in 
forty years, “a tail-end of a Texas 
norther” they called it. The worry and 


‘strain was beginning to tell on him, 


for he was sleeping very little and eat- 
ing barely enough food to keep him 
alive. ; 

After several trials and mishaps he 
reached Algiers, La., across the river 
from New Orleans. A citizen, of 
Algiers, gave him a ferry ticket and 
ten cents; he crossed to New Orleans, 
and in one of the French market res- 
taurants he bought a meal with his 
dime. That night he slept in a freight 
car in the Illinois Central yards, and 
spent the next day around the banana 
wharves, where he filled up on the half 
rotten fruit that was thrown away. 

Jim left town that night on the N. O. 
& N. E. railroad, riding the rods on a 
freight train. “What if these rods 
should break, or if I should get 
bounced off in some way?” he thought 
as the train ran over the trestle into 
Slidell, La. There was smallpox in 
New Orleans when he left there, and 
Jim had an idea there would be a “shot 
gun quarantine” on at Slidel. Sure 


enough as the train pulled off the tres- 




















tle, Jim could see from underneath the 
car, a guard with a shotgun on each 
side of the track. They were evi- 
dently watching the bumpers and did 
not see Jim on the rods. While the 
train switched at Slidel, Jim found a 
place to hide, and he “swung under” 
again after the train started to pull out. 
Hungry and weary he reached Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi, just before day- 
light. Climbing into an empty boxcar 
in the yards he was soon fast asleep. 

After “hustling” some breakfast, 
Jim boarded a freight and reached 
Meridan, Miss., that afternoon. He 
managed to find a place where he was 
given a good supper, and that night he 
crawled under a Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road passenger train, and rode the rods 
to Oaklona, Miss. Once or twice he 
dozed and nearly lost his balance. 
He felt so sleepy he didn’t dare ride 
this train any farther than Oaklona, 
and he got off and crawled away in a 
freight, and slept ten hours. The next 
day he made Jackson, Tennessee. 

A friendly railroad man fed him and 
told him that several fast freights 
hauling bananas were to pull out of 
Jackson that night. Jim climbed 
aboard the first one to leave. Noticing 
that the doors of the ice compartments 
were open on top of the car, and know- 
ing the cars were not iced during the 
winter months, Jim let himself down 
into one of those compartments and 
rode all night, he awoke just as the 
cars were being shifted on to the boat 
to be ferried across to Cario, Ill. 
Climbing out of the ice compartment 
he concealed himself underneath a car, 
and as soon as the ferry touched the 
slip, he ran up the incline as fast as 
possible, in order to avoid arrest. 

It was a raw cloudy day when he 
landed in Cario, his shoes were all out 
at the toes, and he tried several shoe 
stores to see if they had some old 
shoes which customers had left theve. 
In this quest he was unsuccessful, 
none of the storekeepers had any 
shoes to give away. In a sheltered 


hollow Jim saw some boys playing 
ball, they beckoned him to join them; 
and he did so. 


The game broke up 


A RACE FOR A FORTUNE 
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when the twelve o’clock whistles blew. 

One of the boys told Jim to hang 
around and he would bring him some- 
thing to eat and a pair of shoes. Sure 
enough the boy was as good as his 
word; he not only brought shoes and 
a substantial lunch but he brought a 
warm pair of socks, for which Jim 
was very grateful. 

It continued very cold for ten days 
and Jim suffered a great deal on his 
trip to Philadelphia. On the way he 
rode in a car with four men, one of 
them lay on some straw in the corner 
gasping for breath. 

His comrades did not know what 
to do. At the first stop, a place called 
Milan, Indiana, Jim noticed some po- 
licemen near the station, and he called 
to them. The police officers lifted the 
man out of the car and placed him in 
the railroad station, while they rang 
for the hospital ambulance. In the 
meantime Jim and the other “bos’” 
skipped away for fear they might be 
held as witnesses. At Philadelphia 
Jim went to a barbers’ college on Arch 
Street, where they gave him a free 
haircut and a shave. 

He knew that from now on he must 
be very careful, in order to avoid ar- 
rest, but the days were speeding fast 
and it made him feel reckless to think 
of it. Jim reached Jersey City at 
night, and stayed in the freight yards 
until morning. 

He managed to sneak aboard the 
ferry and crossed to New York City. 
Someone gave him a nickle and he 
spent this in a five cent lunch room on 
Bleeker Street. The day promised to 
be stormy, but Jim walked uptown, 
along the N. Y. C. yards. He caught 
a freight at Harlem, but was put off 
after riding about fifty-miles. It was 
snowing hard, but he walked around 
and called at several houses until he 
managed to get fed. Returning to the 
railroad Jim crawled underneath a 
Pullman car. It was snowing and 
blowing hard. About seven o’clock 
that night the train stalled in a cut, 
about ten miles from the place he 
wished to reach. He dug his way out 
with his hands and waded through 
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snow waist deep as far as the next 
station. 

He asked the station agent there to 
allow him to use the telephone, in 
order that he might telephone Judge 
Winter. The man refused. Jim pleaded 
with him, but the agent was surly and 
said. “You get right out of this sta- 
tion. We don’t allow tramps around 
here. Quick now, or I'll have you ar- 
rested.” 

Jim stood outside in the storm think- 
ing. “Oh! the bitterness of it! Only 
ten miles between himself and for- 
tune, and it might as well be fifty. A 
blizzard raging, the roads waist-deep 
with snow and he nearly fainting from 
cold and hunger.” 

A clock in the station struck eight. 
Well, he‘thought, he’d never said die 
yet, and he guessed he would not now. 
He would try and walk it anyway. As 
he walked along every step of the way 
seemed familiar to him. He ploughed 
the snow watching the old trees as he 
came close to them. Step by step he 
made his way, shivering until his teeth 
chattered. Once or twice hé thought 
he must give up, and lie down in the 
snow, overcome by the numbness that 
was fast taking hold of him, but he 
recovered himself and stumbled ‘on. 

At last, as poor Jim was thinking of 
giving up, for his strength was about 
spent, he saw a light. Struggling to- 
wards it he pounded on the door with 
all his strength, and fell exhausted on 
the doorstep. A man came to the door 
and dragged him in through the rush- 
ing wind and snowflakes. 

They rubbed his hands, and poured 
brandy down his throat, and after a 
while he opened his eyes. After this 


they gave him some hot milk, and 
when he was able to sit up they gave 
him a good supper. Upon being ques- 
tioned Jim told them he was going to 
see a cousin some miles away; this 
explanation apparently satisfied them, 
for he was not questioned any further. 
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After supper he was given a comfort- 
able room over the kitchen and he 
dropped into bed and slept. 

It was still dark when Jim woke up, 
but in a few minutes he heard the 
clock in the kitchen strike six. He got 
up and tried the door. It was locked. 
Jim smiled grimly to himself; and 
said. “Well, they’re wise anyway, 
they don’t know me, and I don’t know 
them. They must have come since my 
time.” 

Jim dressed himself then dropped 
softly into the snow drift below the 
window. He went in above his head, 
but soon floundered out and started on 
his journey. 

The blizzard was raging furiously, 
and there was still the greater part of 
ten miles before him. 

In Judge Winter’s office sat three 
men, the Judge, Lawyer Fuller and 
Mr. Belcher Johnson.- The clock had 
just chimed half past eleven. Mr. 
Johnson was looking out of the win- 
dow. Sometimes his face would flush 
then it would quickly die away. Law- 
yer Fuller watched the snowflakes 
idly. He could not see ten feet from 
the window, and the wind was blow- 
ing the snow in sheets. 

At quarter of twelve Mr. Johnson 
said. “There isn’t much use waiting 
any loriger, is there? No one can pos- 
sibly get here in this storm. We might 
as well get to business.” 

Judge Winter looked at him a min- 
ute with an impassive face and then 
said: “My old friend said twelve 
o'clock, and we will wait unti] then.” 

Mr. Johnson looked disgusted at the 
rebuke and kept quiet. 

The minutes ticked slowly by. The 
silence was oppressive to the waiting 
three. The clock gave the premonitary 
click at five minutes of twelve. ° Sud- 
denly the door burst open and Jim 
staggered into the room. 

“IT am here Judge,” he cried, and 
then fell fainting to the floor. 




















Life in the Rocky Mountains 


(Excerpt from Autobiography of a Schoolmaster.) 






By Frank M. Vancil 


to a “tenderfoot” is a large 

mining camp in the mountains, 

with its discordant elements of 
society. Here, are all kinds of people, 
white, black, brown, red, olive, tawny, 
and from almost every civilized coun- 
try on the globe. From the industrious 
Cornishman and stalwart Swede, to 
the swarthy Servian and chattering 
“Dago.” The aggregation is spirited 
in more ways than one, as most every 
one irrigates both internally as well 
as externally, and keep their spirits 
up by pouring them down. 

Nestled among lofty mountains, 
whose sun-kissed summits rise far 
above timberline, and a good half 
mile above the top of Mt. Washing- 
ton, there are practically but two sea- 
sons—nine months winter and three 
months late spring. The “beautiful” 
in wide, profuse flakes begins to fall 
during the elsewhere “melancholy 
days,” and forgets not to keep on do- 
ing so in wondrous succession until 
the roses bloom back in Hossierdom. 
Away from the narrow-tunneled side- 
walks, locomotion is performed mainly 
on skis. 

A ski differs materially from the 
broad, perforated snow shoe in that its 
bearing is made of solid wood rather 
than of webbed frame. The runners, 
which are from six to eight feet in 
length, and from three to four inches 
in width, are made from hard wood, 
the bottom surface of which is pol- 
ished as smooth as glass. The front 
of the runner curves upward, and nar- 
rows to a point: at its extreme limit. 
The ski is firmly attached to the foot 


Urs turbulent and amazing 





by a kind of stirrup, and has only the 
upward toe movement. It is wonder- 
ful to see with what celerity an ex- 
pert can walk and slide upon these 
strange-looking devices. 

This Alpine locality-is the coaster’s 
paradise, and little and big, old and 
young, engage in the exhilarating 
sport. All kinds of contrivances are 
employed in scooting down the rapidly 
descending hills, from the ponderous 
sled, accommodating a score, to the 
bellywhoppers of the school boys, 
Among the lot is the ski, which to me 
seemed easily managed, and upon 
which superior speed was made. I 
was persuaded to mount a pair of 
harmless-looking implements and to 
descend. The word “go” was given, 
but the glittering pedals, like the 
bucking broncho, on first mounting, 
quiveringly stuck. I was fearful that, 
like the sullen cayuse, the start when 
made would be abrupt, and it was; 
and, in obeying the laws of gravita- 
tion, the change was so swift, that I 
had great difficulty in keeping up and 
in retaining my equilibrium. 

I did not proceed far until I found 
that the off member of the spirited 
team seemed inclined to leave its mate 
and to wander from its path of duty, 
my strenuous efforts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I felt sure that if it 
persisted in its wayward course, there 
would be trouble, and lots of it. So, 
though we were making good schedule 
time, not being able to follow the 
recreant member, I did the very best 
thing possible under the circum- 
stances, which was to sit down, not 
gracefully but with an emphasis that 
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elicited cheers from the onlookers. 
But, things did not stop there, neither 
did I; and it was a neck and neck race 
between me and the riderless skies 
to the out-post. The skis seemed none 
the worse for the race, but I—well, I 
sought the tailor shop on business. 

Another novel and interesting char- 
acteristic of this mountain section is 
the snow slide. The tourist will ob- 
serve, amid the towering, evergreen 
forests, frequent denuded strips or 
pathways, leading down to the bottom 
of the canyons. These mark the 
courses of the snow dips, common in 
these high altitudes. 

Within these mountain fastnesses, 
the snow-fall is excessive, and, follow- 
ing a succession of mild days, great 
masses of snow, thousands of square 
rods in extent, descend with lightning 
rapidity, carrying everything before 
them. Trees, rocks and even cabins 
are engulfed and swept downward. 
Many lives have been lost by these 
fearful avalanches. 

During my sojourn in these parts, 
a pompous tourist arrived from the 
East, who gave us to understand that 
his main object was to see a snow- 
slide. He was warned not to traverse 
the canyon during a thaw, as the least 
disturbance sometimes precipitated a 
slide, dangerous in extent. He quietly 
informed us that he needed no guar- 
dian, and struck out. Well, he was 
abundantly gratified a couple of miles 
out by meeting a full grown specimen, 
and his remains were found the fol- 
lowing June, where they had been 
nicely preserved under a thirty-foot 
bank of snow. 

Colorado embraces the nation’s 
most scenic wonder. The popular 
journey, “Around the Circle,” and the 
“Ouray Toll Road,” comprise more 
noted and magnificent scenery than 
any other trip of similar length in the 
known world. What is known as “The 
Moffat Road” is the best example in 
America of the modern mountain rail- 
road. It is the highest standard gauge 
railway in the world — 11,660 feet 
above the sea. Its roadbed is smooth 
and well ballasted; it has the heaviest 
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rails, and, during the greater part of 
the year, each train is preceded for 
some 30 miles by a powerful rotary 
snow plow, thé largest in the world, 
costing $35,000. 

As a scenic road this line is superla- 
tive; and for appalling and sublime 
sights, there is nothing to equal it on 
either continent. The interest on a 
trip can never lag for a moment from 
start to finish, because the scenes are 
never changing. When the train 
reaches the foothills, it almost de- 
scribes a loop in order to overcome a 
grade of a few hundred feet. From 
the elevated position of the road, a 
long range of vision is obtained of the 
plains, which are dotted over with 
shimmering lakes and pretty towns. 
This is replaced by the most wonder- 
ful rock formations. Here are battle 
ments, arcades, buttresses, forts, obe- 
lisks, spires and minarets. Looking 
down into the canyons and gorges, the 
dugout of the early trapper and hunter 
is seen, as well as the log cabin of the 
prospector, and the picturesque valley 
of the agriculturist and his cattle, 
grazing on the mountain sides. Every- 
where are snow-capped peaks, and the 
streams in the gorges below seem but 
silvery threads. Yankee-doodle Lake, 
a magnificent body of water at the 
base of the crest of the mountain, ap- 
pears no larger than the kitchen basin. 

An interesting and thrilling sight is 
to witness snow-plowing at timber 
line. Up on the Moffat Road, where 
the steel rails make the last climb and 
cross the Great Divide, the snow lies 
in great fields and deep drifts from 
early November until the month of 
May has passed. During all these 
months, at least six out of the twelve 
of the year, the railroad company must 
be on the offensive and defensive 
against the icy visitations, to keep the 
road open. “Maud,” as the rotary is 
known among the railway employees, 
is each day pushed over the road 
ahead of two engines. The rotary 
starts from the east side of the range, 
and as soon as the pilot sees the first 
drift ahead the huge wheel, like the 
fans of a windmill, is set to revolving, 




















and by the time snow is reached, it 
is going at great speed. Through an 
opening above the wheel, the snow is 
forced in a continuous stream as large 
in diameter as a barrel. The direction 
in which the stream of snow is thrown 
is controlled by means of a hood, 
which extends over the opening above 
the wheel. 

If the snow in the cut is light and 
feathery, the wheel picks it up and 
throws it out as fine as flour for the 
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breeze to carry away. If the snow 
is damp and heavy, it comes out in 
chunks of all sizes and is thrown 
high in the air with such force that it 
is carried a hundred feet or more over 
the tops of the trees before it falls. It 
is truly an awe-inspiring sight to see 
the great machine and the two power- 
ful engines, each belching forth its 
volume of black smoke, which floats 
away over the white crests of the 
mountain. 
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Silent he sat with folded hands, 

Head bowed, with sad and troubled mien. 
Before him fleeting visions passed 

Of days that were and days to be. 

He felt ambitions thrill, the joy 

Of toil by which the chosen goal 

Of life by him should be attained. 

He saw his loved ones all, his home 
Where happiness and peace abode, 
Where he was bound by strongest cords 
Of love, affection, friendship true. 


Then flashed across his saddened mind 
A vision dark with clouds of war, 
Carnage of battle, on earth, in air; 
The trenches dread and cruel strife, 
The clash of arms as man meets man 
In the fierce and deadly struggle; 
The groan and moan of injured ones, 
Cold, darkness and the silent gloom. 
For this then, must he all resign 

And sacrifice life’s hopes and joys 

On futile war’s inhuman altar? 


Again the vision changed. He saw 
His country in the throes of bondage; 
Her freedom gone, the cruel foe 
Clamoring at her door; her women 
Ravished and her children foully slain; 
Cruelty rampant, and his honored flag 
Lie soiled and tattered in the dust. 
Quickly he rose, with straightened form 
Uplifted head and look of courage. 
With hand calmly upraised to heaven 
He cried “My country, I am thine!” s 
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The Rose 





of Oregon 


By Blanche Essex Heywood 


saddle wearily, and brought his 

cayuse to a stand. He took off 

his broad hat. The wind lifted 
his yellow hair and tumbled it around 
his fresh young face. 

“Oh, Kentucky, Kentucky,” he sang. 
The great fir trees that bordered the 
trail caught up the refrain, and “Ken- 
tucky, Kentucky,” they sang back 
again. 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed. “But this is Oregon,” he 
cried, “you big trees ought to know 
where you are better than to sing Ken- 
tucky back to me. You should say 
Oregon, Oregon, land of the Northern 
skies.” 

Then he urged his pony on until he 
emerged into a traveled road, and saw 
before him the houses of Oregon City. 
They were perched like birds’ nests in 
the niches, and upon the terraces of 
the rugged cliff, that towered hundreds 
of feet above the falls of the Willam- 
ette river. The picturesques beauty 
appealed to him, and a sigh of content 
escaped his lips. 

He singled out one house that stood 
apart from the others. Surely this 
must be the house of the Virginian, 
the postmaster of Oregon City, to 
whom he had a letter of introduction. 
The house was a reproduction of an 
old Virginia home. Up the white pil- 
lars of the wide veranda climbed the 
Pink Rose of Oregon. The lawn with 
borders of flowers sloped down to the 
waters edge, where a birch bark canoe 
swayed lazily. 

He rode on to the village inn. The 
landlord looked at him in mild cu- 
riosity. He was so big, so strong, so 
vital, so foreign to the men of the 
languid climate of Oregon. “You must 


T= tall man leaned back in his 


be the civil engineer from Washing- 
ton,” he said. “Been expecting you for 
a long time.” 

“T am—my name is Ramsey.” Then 
he ordered his dinner served as soon 
as possible. 

An hour or two later he went to the 
white house of Postmaster Ambrose. 
A tall spare, dignified man with a 
Southern accent met him with out- 
stretched hand. “Mr. Ramsey. from 
Washington, I believe,” he said. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ambrose, Antony Ram- 
sey, Tony they call me at home in old 
Kentucky. I have a letter here from 
the department at Washington. They 
thought you would be good enough to 
give me what information I needed 
about the locality mentioned in it.” 

Mr. Ambrose read the letter care- 
fully and said. “I am at your service. 
When do you wish to begin your 
work P?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“Then if you will step in to 
my library I will go over the 
matter with you at once.” Tony Ram- 
sey absorbed information eagerly, his 
mind was keen, and analytical and in 
an hour’s time he had a good grasp 
of the situation, He was now prepared 
to begin the difficult problem that the 
government had laid out for him. 

Mr. Ambrose eyed the young man 
critically, and a smile broke over his 
face. “It is good to see a Southern 
face,” he said. “You have the splen- 
did frame and the yellow hair of the 
men of Kentucky, Ramsey.” 

“Yes, I have sometimes wished I 
was not such a giant. I carry my 
birth-right around with me. It is 
awkward, always to be sighted as the 
big man from Kentucky. But with 














meneas with your giant trees, the final 
question is with their roots. When I 
can feel that I have done something 
worthy, I shall feel that I am living up 
to my size.” 

“If a big soul is put into a large 
body then the, big man feels that he 
must have something large to build 
his ideals and successes upon,” re- 
sponded the postmaster. 

Their further conversation was in- 
terrputed by the sound of light laugh- 
ter followed by a woman’s voice sing- 
ing, “Only One Girl for Me.” There 
was something so fresh and infectious 
in her voice, such a mingling of 
pathos and joy, that it stole into Tony 
Ramsey’s heart, and lingered there, 
like the benediction of a prayer. 

“It is my daughter Rosamond sing- 
ing. All the life of our little city 
centers about her. “The Rose of Ore- 
gon’ they call her, up and down the 
river. Better still she is the saint of 
my fireside. She has no mother,” and 
the postmaster’s voice grew sad. 
After a moment he continued, “Let us 
join her. Rosamond will be glad to 
know you, for she, too, is a South- 
erner.” 

The singing had ceased before they 
entered the pretty room. Young 
people were scattered about in little 
knots, and a general air of good-fel- 
lowship prevailed. Rosamond Am- 
brose was standing by a round table 
that had a great jar of pink roses in 
the center. There were roses in her 
hair, roses in the white folds of her 
gown, and the climbing roses upon the 
veranda peeped in at the open win- 
dow, swayed gently in the soft breeze, 
and shook their perfume through the 
room. 

“A primrose by the river’s brim,” 
came into Tony Ramsey’s mind. But 
no, the modest little primrose would 
pale before the rich tropical beauty of 
this girl, with the face of a rose. She 
was tall and slender. He thought her 


hair -the very blackest he had ever 
seen. When she raised her large black 
eyes he saw that they were full of blue 
shadows and soft lights. 

Rosamond Ambrose extended her 
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hand, and said with gracious sweet- 
ness. “Washington is almost at the 
gates of our old home in Dixieland, 
so you, Mr. Ramsey, will seem a bit 
of our old life, transplanted to gladden 
us.” 

“The life of this wonderful valley 
inspires me, Miss Ambrose. I see 
peace, plenty, grace and beauty every- 
where,” and he bowed low before her. 
Mr. Ambrose walked down to the post- 
office with Tony Ramsey. He intro- 
duced him to his chief clerk, Noel 
Tyler, a brilliant cynical fellow well 
traveled, and versed in the ways of 
the world, who seemed strangely out 
of place in the little Oregon city. He 
was cooly civil, but instinctively the 
two men disliked, and distrusted each 
other. 

After her father and Tony Ramsey 
had gone, Rosamond turned to her 
companions, but she was distraught. 
Her thoughts were with the stranger, 
with the sunshine hair and blue eyes, 
that looked at her in such a frank, 
manly fashion. A new element had 
come into her life. Would it make or 
mar it? 

Tony Ramsey began work the next 
morning. If the face of Rosamond 
Ambrose peeped up at him from the 
mountain lake, or her voice called to 
him in the notes of the wild bird, it 
was only to increase his effort. He 
had a new incentive now to work for, 
and he put forth all his skill and 
energy. All the time that he had out- 
side of business he spent at the Am- 
brose home. 

Rosamond was always so surround- 
ed by her friends that it was difficult 
to see her alone at home. She had 
often been his partner in the dance, 
and there had been boat-rides on the 
moonlit river. They had ridden their 
ponies down the steep cliffs into the 
broad stretches of the cultivated val- 
ley, that dimpled into a thousand 
forms of loveliness, with the glacier 
peak of Mt. Hood shining like a jewel 
down upon them. 

The rich rose of the girl’s cheek 
grew more exquisite. The luminous 
beauty of her eyes grew still more 
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limpid, at least so it seemed to Tony 
Ramsey. But whenever the words of 
love trembled upon his lips, Noel 
Tyler was sure to appear. He was 
Tony Ramsey’s bete noir. Like a 
shadow he stole across his happiness. 

Ramsey’s work there was finished. 
He had just made out his report, when 
a message from the department was 
handed him. It ordered him to pro- 
ceed at once to Australia. The Aus- 
tralian Government had asked them to 
send the most expert engineer that 
could be obtained, and their choice 
had fallen upon him. It meant fame, 
wealth and a name worthy to ask the 
girl he loved to share. 

The evening was already upon him. 
He had only a few hours before he 
would have to start for San Francisco. 
He completed his preparations, and 
went to the Ambrose house. Almost 
the same company were there as on 
his first visit, a year before. Rosa- 
mond looked at him in astonishment 
and said: 

“Why vou are positively ominous. 
What is it Mr. Ramsey, that makes 
you so grave? 

“Because I am to be banished from 
Paradise, Miss Rosamond. I have been 
ordered to Australia,” and he smiled 
reassuringly at her. 

“You are going to Australia.” The 
words came slowly through her trem- 
bling lips as if she was trying to com- 
prehend them. By a mighty effort she 
regained her composure, and the color 
surged back to her face. “This is so 
sudden that it takes my breath away. 
You are not going very soon, I hope?” 
He never forgot the pleading of her 
pretty eyes. 

“Tonight in order to catch the first 
steamer from San Francisco.” 

They were so engrossed that they 
did not see Noel Tyler standing just 
behind them. Fate was about to re- 
move the man he hated from his path, 
and he smiled sardonically. He had 
not struggled all these months to be 
thwarted now. They should have no 
parting understanding, at the right mo- 
ment he would step between them. 

“Father will be so sorry not to see 
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you before you go, unfortunately he 
has gone to Astoria,” continued Rosa- 
mond. 

“Unfortunately, indeed, am I to 
have to leave this beautiful valley, 
and all the happiness it holds for me,” 
and he walked by her side to the open 
window. In going to the window she 
dropped her handkerchief. 

“Good,” muttered Noel Tyler, as he 
picked it up, hastened after them and 
handed it to her, with a low bow, and 
stood persistently at her side. 

A wild desire seized Tony Ramsey 
to pick him up and hurl him through 
the window. But perhaps Rosamond 
wanted him there. It certainly looked 
so, and he clenched his hands. His 
time was almost up. There was no 
hope of dislodging him, so he drew 
nearer to her and said, “I shall be gone 
two years Rosamond, will you try not 
to forget me?” 

The girl broke a rose from the vine 
and handed it to him. “The leaves of 
this rose will wither, but the perfume 
will cling to them always, so I will re- 
member you.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips, whis- 
pered “I will write,” and was gone. 

Then the girl turned upon Noel 
Tyler in a great fury. “Leave me,” 
she cried, “what right have you to spy 
and follow me about, and intrude 
where you are not wanted ? What right 
had you to stand here? Go, I never 
wish to see you again.” 

Noel Tyler sank at her feet. He 
caught hold of the hem of her gown. 
“Because,” he said, “Because, Rosa- 
mond, I love you. Love asks no leave 
of pride or place. Let it plead my 
pardon.” 

“Go,” she repeated, and her voice 
vibrated with scorn, “I spurn your 
love. I despise you. Oh, why did I 
not take the initiative before? Why 
was I so benumbed that I let Tony go, 
with the thoughts of his heart un- 
spoken ?” In the long days to come she 
found no answer to these torturing 
questions. 

Tony Ramsey was bitterly disap- 
pointed. He had hoped so much that 
in the parting the comfort of her prom- 
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ise, and the assurance of her love 
would go with him. But instead he 
had nothing, but uncertainty and a 
rose. The little blossom held out a 
faint hope, which his bouyant nature 
siezed upon. He would write her now. 
He told her all that he had longed to 
say, and begged her to send her an- 
swer to Australia. Then with his own 
hand he dropped the letter into the 
mail box. 

It was the first letter that Noel Tyler 
took out the next morning. He ground 
his teeth in rage. “You shall never 
have his letter, my fine lady. I will 
teach you to scorn me,” he cried, and 
about to open it when someone came 
in, and he had to thrust it hastily into 
a drawer. Later in the day when he 
looked for it it was gone. In vain he 
sought to make peace with Rosamond. 
She would in no way tolerate him, and 
with the fear of the lost letter rising 
up to accuse him, he felt no longer 
safe in the office, and finally went 
away. 

Life drifted on in the little Oregon 
city. Rosamond Ambrose bravely held 
her own. If she was a trifle more 
grave than of yore, it but enhanced 
her charm. The women of her family 
were not of the weeping-willow order. 
The pride of her old race would sus- 
tain her, even if no letter from Tony 
Ramsey ever came. 

“Rosamond,” said her father. She 
looked up surprised at his serious tone. 


“et seme, & FY 
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“A short time ago I opened a private 
drawer that I have not unlocked in 
years. Among the papers there I 
found this letter that you should have 
had long ago. Read it my dear.” 

With trembling hands she opened 
the long delayed message of love. 
Silently she put the letter in her fath- 
er’s hand, and covered her face. Had 
happiness been returned to her too 
late ? 

“If you had received this letter 
eighteen months ago what would have 
been your answer, my daughter? 

“It would have been yes, father,” 
and her voice trailed away in a sob. 

“Then write it now Rosamond, and 
I will write also, telling him how the 
letter fell into my hands.” 


* *x * * 


Rosamond stood at the window 
where she had parted with Tony Ram- 
sey, two years before. The wind of 
the west blew, and over the pink- 
clustered rose-vine there hung a star. 

“Pink rose, pretty rose,” she said, 
“Tt is the love-time of the year, tell 
me, now, while the evening star shines 
above the crimson bar, will my letter 
bring back my Tony, to me?” 

A head covered with yellow hair 
was thrust through the window. A big 
man sprang in, and gathered her in 
his arms. “It has—my Rose,” he 
cried,” “It has brought me back to 
peace, to love, to life, to thee.” 











The Scarlet Star 


By E. Clement d’Art 


O you see the forest, somber 
D green, with the great pine trees 

waving their long branches in 

the wind, like giant arms, help- 
lessly, hopelessly, towards the purple, 
starry infinite above? Do you see the 
prairie, of lighter hue, even in the dim 
moonlight—and the little path that 
leads to. the mountains beyond? 

At the foot of the mountains, there 
is a lake—a great mirror of shining 
silver, a vast eye, open, as if the Earth 
calmly watched the Heavens. Do you 
see this lake? Do you see the moun- 
tains, with their proud peaks—snow 
clad, calm, distant, eternal ? 

And, at the foot of the mountains, 
there where the path ends, on the 
shores of the lake, next to a rivulet of 
crystal clear water, obtained from the 
melted snows, do you see the trapper’s 
hut? 

Do you hear the harmony of the 
suns and planets in the great silence 
that envelopes this immensity? 

How long the years—and how short 
—since the trapper came and built this 
little solitary hut. The little hut is old, 
very old—according ta man’s reckon- 
ing. And the trapper is an old man, 
grey-bearded, grey-haired, grey of 
visage. His wife, who was pretty, is 
bent and wrinkled and crowned with 
silver glory where gold did shine— 
and she shakes and talks to herself— 
at times. 

The fire ‘is burning bright in the 
grate and theetwo old people, covetous 
of this heat, hold their palsied hands 
to the flames, that they may be 
warmed. 

And yet, there is youth in this hut. 
In an unlit corner, far from the merry, 
dancing, thought and memory haunted 
flames, sits a little girl, playing with 


a wooden doll. Childhood is vigorous 
and does not need the heat and the 
light that are reflected from the grate. 
Childhood is beauty and splendor and 
golden dreams. 

Do you remember the dreams of 
childhood—and of youth! 

The doll is but a simple toy, carved 
by the grandfather’s trembling hands 
on a fine summer evening. But, if it 
could feel, it would be happy, for it 
is loved with the most delicate and’ 
sincere love of all—the love of a child 
for her doll. 

Oh! the tears that are in the grand- 
mother’s heart and the merry laughter 
that lives, locked, in the child’s breast! 
The threshold of* Life—and the 
threshold of Death! 

But, lives are Life—and there was 
merriment too—a long, long time ago 
—according to man’s reckoning—in 
the grandmother’s heart, when the 
grandmother was young. 

A cry in the Night—do you hear it? 
A shrill, tenuous, frightened scream— 
the scream of someone in torment— 


‘or, perchance, just startled. 


Slowly, listening wonderingly, the 
grandfather looks up. The grand- 
mother’s’ limbs shake and she mutters 
a prayer. The elderly man turns to 
the little girl who has dropped her 
doll. 

“Did you hear, Elyse?” 

“T heard something—someone shout 
—I am afraid!” 

With measured movements, the 
grandfather leaves his chair and, as he 
abandons the fireside’s warmth and 
ruddy glow, sighs and shakes his 
head. With unsteady hands, he lights 
the lantern. 

And still, mumbling her rosary, the 
old dame quivers and shivers before 
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the flames—as people will, in the Win- ~ 


ter of Life. 

The little girl has picked up her 
doll and, pressing her protectingly 
against her breast, she listens in fear 
for a second appeal from the Mystery, 
outside. 

“Come!” 

The trapper has spoken. 
fant obeys. 

In the velvet night, out of the hut’s 
creaking door, steps a tottering, bent 
old man, led by a child. The trapper’s 
eyes are dimmed by the years and 
the child must lead. 

A curtain of light plays shimmer- 
ingly before the gate and brightly 
casts its reflection on the greedy green 
and golden grass and on the little 
white path that ends at the door. Then 
it ebbs and dissolves into narrowing 
nothingness as the door closes. 

High in the crisp mountain air, the 
trapper holds the lantern. For an in- 
stant, as if about to die out, the flame 
wavers uncertainly in a gust of wind, 
then burns—clear and steady. 

In fond and simple faith, Elyse 
speaks whisperingly to the doll in her 
arms, telling her not to fear for Grand- 
dad walks beside them and will most 


The in- 


certainly protect them from the un- 


seen danger—Granddad is big and 
strong and wise. 

Suddenly, in the little circle of yel- 
low, mellow light that precedes their 
steps, lost among the rocks, framed in 
the dark spruce background, another 
being appears—a girl child of Elyse’s 
age and stature. 

Dressed in the furry skins of beasts, 
crowned with dark green creepers and 
twigs, the lithe little creature cowers, 
hiding her face in her arms, closing 
her eyes, fearing the light—yet long- 
ing to see the bright burning flame 
and to know why it burns so bright. 

In trembling, astounded silence, the 
grandfather bends forward and turns 
the ‘lantern full on her face. Elyse 
stares wonderingly at the strange lit- 
tle being. Slowly, shyly she looks up, 
with wide wild eyes at the elderly man 
who questions her—but, seemingly 


tongue-tied, she does not reply. 
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Her fears forgotten, Elyse, ad- 
vances a pace, smiles and timidly pre- 
sents her doll to the stranger. Eager 
little hands seize the proffered toy and, 
in the strange monotone of a metallic 
tongue which neither Elyse nor her 


‘father’s father understand, she croons 


2 lullaby to the wooden babe. Then 
she looks up and she, too, smiles and, 
winningly, crosses to Elyse. Elyse tak- 
ing her by the hand, shouts joyously: 

“Ah—granddad, I shall have a play- 
mate——” 

In senile understanding, happily, the 
old man turns back towards the little 
camp and the light that scintillates 
through a crack in the door and burns 
brightly through the window glass. 
Hand in hand, the two children run be- 
fore him, laughing merrily. And so 
they enter the house. 

Startled and dark of visage, cross- 
ing herself, the grand dame stands 
to full height. Holding on with one 
hand to the back of her chair, and with 
the other, unsteadily pointing, curs- 
ing, she speaks in bitter remonstrance 
to her sire: 

“Take her away—take her away— 
take her from under our roof—take 
her from the warmth of our room. Let 
her sleep on the moss, in the wood- 
land, where she belongs. She is a 
witch-child, a gypsy—Take her from 
my sight—she will bring a curse on 
our home—she has come to take Elyse 
from us—I know—I see both walking 
through the woodland, away from us, 
and both look up towards the heavens 
and—oh, God!—we are cold and still 
and silent—Take her away!” 

Dismayed, then incensed, the old 
man stares at his life’s companion, 
and, interrupting the flow of her 
speech : 

“You foolish one,” he exclaims, 
“hold your tongue—do not desecrate 
the hospitality of our roof. She is but 
a child, lost and helpless—who does 
not even understand our language. 
Were you but younger and less given 
to visions, you would not speak as you 
have spoken. She shall be a second 
ray of sunshine in our house—of her 
matchless sunshine that is youth—she 
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shall be Elyse’s friend and playmate— 
see, they already love one another— 
she shall be treated as if she were one 
of us—nay, better, for she is a Strang- 
er in our home—Where there is 
enough for three, there is enough for 
four—And if God sent her, God will 
provide oi 

The old woman once more crosses 
herself. 

“God forgive,” says she,” —the 
devil sent her—and the devil shall 
take from us what we have—The crea- 
ture is accursed and will bring us ill- 
luck—I do not want her here.” 

“We shall see,” returns the sire, 
“God himself shall give the answer.” 

And, reaching up along the wall, he 
removes from its hook the silvery 
Christ on his ebony cross and presents 
the crucifix to the little newcomer. 

Hesitating, looking up wide-eyed 
and askance, then down again, she 
takes it in her hands and stares in 
pity, in sorrowful sympathy at the 
Figure that is nailed to the wood. Then 
she shakes her head a little as if ask- 
ing: “Have men done this thing ?— 
Are men, then, wild beasts ?” 

“See,” comments the old man, “She 
does not fear Him—but understands 
—would these be the actions of a 
witch ?” 

But still, unintelligibly, the elderly 
dame speaks to herself, then sits down 
and, staring disapprovingly into the 
flames, gathering unto herself their 
heat, keeps silent. 

Smilingly, the old man once more 
turns to the child: 

Your name, little one—what is your 
name ?” 

But she does not understand. 

“Ah, well,” pursues the elder, “since 
we cannot learn your name, we shall 
give you one. Let me see—Sylvia— 
how is Sylvia for a name? A pretty 
way to call you, I think! It shall be 
Sylvia. And, listen, little one—this 





is your home and I am—your grand- 
dad—Elyse will not mind my having 
another little girl—she told me so. 
Now—go and play with Elyse—never 
mind what the old woman has to say— 
she is no longer as she was in her 
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younger days—and does not under- 
stand. Much must be forgiven old 
people.” 

And so, the two children—Sylvia 
and Elyse—grow side by side, the 
grand dame never reconciled to the 
presence of the stranger, the sire kind 
to her and considerate. 

And as they grow, thus together, the 
love and friendship of Elyse and Syl- 
via grow with them and blossom as 
do pure and modest violets in the 
woodland grass—scenting the ambient 
air with virginal perfume. 

They understand each other well— 
in spite of the fact that the wild flower 
remains a wild flower, that she still 
fears the fire, that she will not sleep 
in a bed—but on the hard floor, curled 
up, as do the animals in the woods— 
that she refuses to learn the language 
of her benefactors. 

As the days pass, the grandfather 
grows a little greyer, a little more 
bent—his sight almost gone. The 
grandmother sits nearer the fire than 
she did when we first met her and she 
spends her days brooding and whis- 
pering strange memories to the flames. 

One evening, as both children sit 
at his feet, the elderly man tells Elyse 
of a different world where his sweet- 
heart of old—the elderly dame by the 
grate—and he, himself, will go some 
day, never to return. Where this other 
world is, he cannot explain—in spite 
of the wisdom he has acquired with 
the passing years. A messenger called 
Death will call and they will follow 
and, when she sees it, Elyse will know 
the face of Death. 

The little girl needs not fear or re- 
gret for Death is not unkind and all 
men are happy in the world where 
strife and sorrow cease. 

But when the day comes when 
Death will call, Elyse is to take a let- 
ter, which is in a drawer, to a man, in 
the big city—beyond the prairie. This 
man will take care of Elyse and—per- 
haps—if Sylvia follows, take care of 
her too. 

Day by day, after this, Elyse and 
Sylvia go to where the little path turns 
into the forest and there watch and 
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wait for the coming of the mysterious 
Stranger called Death who will lead 
their guardians to an unknown land, a 
land of happiness wherefrom they 
shall never return. 

But the footfalls of Death are soft 
and light as the winter’s falling snow 
and the presence of the dark winged 
angel is not realized until he strikes. 

In the trapper’s hut all is still. The 
fire in the grate has burned itself to 
cold ashes. And cold, too, gaunt and 
grim, are the shapes of the two old 
people as they sit motionless and 
silent beside the open fire place and 
the dead fire. 

Sylvia and Elyse are walking to- 
gether along the little white path that 
leads to the little grey hut. They have 
gathered flowers and berries in the 
bushes and are laughing and singing 
merrily, oblivous of the fact that night 
is slowly spreading its starry mantle 
of darkness over the land. 

At last they reach the door. 

“Grandpa shouts Elyse and 
stops short. 

There is majesty in the room—as if 
the dread visitor had come. Per- 
haps—— 

With trembling hands, Elyse lights 
the lamp and Sylvia watches her— 
fearful of the dancing flame. Softly 
they cross to the two motionless forms 
—perhaps they are but asleep. 

But the sleep of the aged is light 
and easily disturbed. 

A cry of fear and Elyse drops the 
lamp which falls crashing to the floor, 
its fire gone. Through the window, a 
ray of moonlight throws its pale ra- 
diance over the grandfather’s visage 
and Elyse shouts: 

“The Face of Death!—God!—Is 
this, then, the Face of Death?” 

In strange, hesitating tones of voice 
Sylvia, who has never spoken the 
tongue of Elyse’s fathers, repeats: 
“The Face of Death!” 

Then, gently, she places her hand on 
Elyse’s shaking shoulder and, still 
hesitating as she speaks: 

“Come!” she says. 

Elyse wipes her tears—for has not 
granddad said that in this strange land 
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where he and she have gone, they 
would be happy? Elyse ponders, 
then shouts: 

“The letter—I must take the letter!” 

Hastily she searches the drawer and 
finds the envelope and follows Sylvia 
to the door. 

Sylvia’s eyes shine strangely. From 
the threshold she silently points up at 
the heavens. 

Over the trapper’s camp there is a 
star and its scarlet radiance eclipses 
all the other planets and sun. And, 
oddly, this star seems to move— 
slowly—above the little path. Hand 
in hand, the two children follow the 
star. 

Through stern mountain land, 
through ferns and green woodland—a 
scarlet ray piercing the foliage ahead, 
advancing as they advance, stopping 
as they stop—through the prairie’s tall 
grass, still following their heavenly 
guide, Elyse and Sylvia walk on until, 
with the break of day, the star of scar- 
let is eclipsed by the sun’s golden 
glory. 

They hear voices and see the 
wagons, horses and write tents of a 
gypsy camp. 

“Is this—is this,” asks Elyse, “the 
big city?” 

Sylvia smiles, but does not reply. 

Elyse doubts and remembers her 
grandfather’s descriptions. This can- 
not be the big city. And yet—things 
are not always as we expect. 

On an upturned box, the grey- 
haired, bronzed, bejewelled figure of 
an old gypsy queen is bending over 
cards—long and with queer figures 
printed on their face—the mystic tarot 
cards—the gift of Egypt. 

The two children stop, watching her. 
Elyse lets go of her companion’s hand 
and, prompted by curiosity, comes 
closer. 

Slowly, dreamily, the old gypsy wo- 
man looks up, smiles. 

“Child of another race,” says she— 
and the accents of her speech are 
strangely soft and metallic, resembling 
the tongue that Sylvia speaks—‘‘What 
brought you here?” 

“A star,” returns Elyse, “We follow- 
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ed a star—big—with scarlet rays. Tell 
me—is this the big city?” 

“No,” laughs the gypsy, “it is but 
a flying town of tents—the big city, 
child, ah! may you never reach it! 
Come! Let me read in the cards and 
see what the future has in store for 
you.” 

Eager, wondering, Elyse comes 
quite near and stares at the mysterious 
cards with the strange symbols. 

And the gypsy instructs the child 
to pick out some with her own hand. 
Then she arranges them before her, in 
a little circle and peers at the cards. 

World wisdom radiating from pierc- 
ing grey eyes, the gypsy speaks: 

“You have a letter, child, addressed 
to a man in the big city. This man is 
your uncle. He is very stern and will 
render the remaining days of your 
childhood unhappy. He will turn your 
little comrade from his door and you 
shall weep over her loss. As you grow 
you will dream dreams that shall never 
be realized. You will know the misery 
of not possessing this which you most 
desire while the things that you do 
not wish for shall be given you 
a’ plenty. 

“Then will begin for you a sense- 
less race for happiness. The shadow 
will be ever fleeting. As your hand 
will reach for it and seem to close 
over its elfish form it will fly off on 
gauze like wings—further than ever. 
Your heart shall be filled with bitter- 
ness. You will die a hundred deaths 
with a hundred dreams and the last 
hour you shall live shall not be the 
blacket moment you shall spend in 
this world. 

“As you develop into womanhood, 
love will come—a strange, inexplic- 
able sentiment. And you will believe 
that, at last, you have reached happi- 
ness—but the grandér the promise, the 
deeper the deception. With the treble 
whip of horror, despair and disgust, 
love shall lash you. No matter how 


great your love, it shall die and the 
pain endured will paramount all suf- 
ferings undergone before. 

“Then will come the sweet days of 
motherhood. For some little time, the 
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shadow of happiness shall hover near 
you—a mere shadow, child—not hap- 
piness itself, for you will mostly live 
in the future and believe in enchanted 
days to come—and in the company of 
your child. 

“Then illusions shall vanish for 
ever. The child will be a source of 
sorrow and disappointment. With 
pain—unimaginable suffering—it shall 
be born. Then, the preservation of its 
life will mean the loss of your own 
vitality—terror will haunt your soul 
in days of illness—and if God takes 
back the given one, your sorrow will 
be boundless and beyond human heal. 

“Old age will creep stealthily upon 
your frame—days of receding power, 
of crumbling thought: One by one, all 
the faces you have known—and loved 
—will disappear. Dust, they shall re- 
turn to dust—the very spot where they 
lived will turn to ruins—and yet, you 
will cling to life to the last—still you 
shall seek happiness—ah—how hope- 
less the chase, then!” 

Wide-eyed, fearful, Elyse has lis- 
tened—half understanding the words 
of wisdom. 

And, with parched throat and fea- 
tures blanched, she asks: 

- “Ts there—is there no way in which 
I can be made happy ?” 

Doubtfully, as if taking the distant - 
hills as a witness, the old gypsy looks 
about, sighs, then smiles a little. 

“Ah well—who knows—come with 
us, child—perhaps, at the corner of 
some road, listening to the song the 
wind sings in the bulrushes, watching 
the humming birds flit from flower to 
flower in southern lands, gazing at the 
stars in northern nights—perhaps you 
shall know happiness. At any rate, 
you shall have freedom, God’s air, 
God’s surroundings—and you shail 
travel, child, travel unceasingly—you 
shall see men and more men—all with 
different creeds, customs, manners, 
ideas—you shall, in time, know these 
men as they, themselves, do not know 
their living soul. Wisdom shall be 
yours—and wisdom is the key that 
unlocks the door of happiness.” 

Elyse turns, looking for her little 











comrade. But Sylvia is no longer at 
her side. In the distance, near a camp 
fire, Sylvia is playing and singing in 
the strange, soft, metallic tongue of 
the gypsies. 

On the day following the tents are 
folded and loaded on the big wagons 
and the wanderers move on towards 
new adventures, new climes, new 
faces. 


PIKES PEAK 
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Beside the old sybil—hand in hand, 
singing, and with eyes sparkling mer- 
riment—two children march in the 
dust of the trail. 

Ahead of the caravan, dimly seen 
and fading to nothingness, there is a 
star of scarlet hue which, oddly, seems 
to move ahead of them, above the long 
trail— slowly, slowly — stopping as 
they stop—advancing as they advance, 
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Far in the western heavens sinks the sun 
Behind the wall of mountains towering high. 
Its last rays touch the top of Cameron’s Cone 
And light it up with splendor of a dream. 


The bright procession of the silver clouds 
Marching in stately glory past the peak 

Named the Red Mountain in the days gone by— 
Now white as any cloud with wintry snow. 


The colors change and change again and pass 
And evening casts her shadows down the slope. 
Southward I see like shape of mighty beast 

The crooked horns of massive Mount Cheyenne. 


But over all, serene and dominant, 

Pikes Peak soars skyward, crowned with virgin snow, 
And wreathed about with vague, fantastic clouds. 
Through lapse of circling centuries it stands. 


Thus shall it stand, inspiring men to thoughts 
Immortal, noble, changeless and sublime, 
That shall continue when the peak itself 

Has crumbled down in dust to nothingness. 


Happy the man, thrice happy, he whose work 
Lives after him in thoughts that cannot die, 
That point men to the skies like mountain peaks, 
But crumble not, nor pass away with time. 
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The Homing Instinct in Animals 


and Birds 


By F. H. Sidney 


Mr. Sidney has made some wonder- 
ful studies of animal and bird life. It 
has been given to few to know the 
little wild creatures as he does. By 
streams, in fields and the woods, he 
has learned their secrets. Their loves, 
their hates and their tragedies are an 
open book to him. In these nature 
studies he will tell you of these little 
wood folk.—Editor. 


OST of us are aware that dogs 
M and pigeons have a strong 

homing instinct, but very few 

people know that a hoptoad 
will travel ten miles to get back to his 
home if taken away from the place 
where he was born and lived since 
his maturity. This never occurred to 
me until Professor Dallas Lore Sharp 
brought it out, in the class at Boston 
University one day to illustrate a 
point. “Take a hoptoad away from 
home and even if its ten miles he’ll 
find his way back,” exclaimed the 
Professor. 

This brought back to me an expe- 
rience with hoptoads down on Cape 
Cod thirty years previous; when 
mother scraped the side of a toad 
while working in her garden. The 
next day there was an ugly looking 
scab on the toad’s side. 

It made mother nervous to look at 
it. She told me to carry the toad off 
into the woods. I carried him a dis- 
tance of three miles and left him. That 
toad was back in our garden the very 
next day. Three times I carried that 
toad into the woods, and every time 
he came back home. Finally mother 


said to let him stay in the garden as 
his wound was healing. 

Two years ago, Joseph Hanson, a 
Boston and Maine freight conductor, 
brought a toad into the signal tower 
where I work and said. “I picked 
up this little toad out on the lawn 
at the Saugus station; and I am going 
to put him in my garden in Somer- 
ville to eat the bugs.” 

“That toad will hop right back to 
Saugus;” Joe, I said. 

“Nonsense! he exclaimed.” 
told you anything like that?” 

“Professor Sharp.” I replied. 

“T’ve read that man’s nature stories; 
and I know they’re good stuff, but I 
can hardly believe my hoptoad will 
hop nine miles from Somerville to 
Saugus ;” answered Joe firmly. 

“Why not write your initials on a 
small tag and tie to the toad’s hind 
leg, before you let him loose in your 
garden, Joe. Then you can see whether 
he hops back to his old home in Sau- 
gus, or not.” 

Joe agreed to do this, and tagged 
the toad before letting him out into 
the garden. Two days later Joe came 
into the tower and exclaimed. 

“You were right! That toad is hop- 
ping around on the lawn at Saugus 
station with the tag I tied to his leg 
dragging along behind him.” 

There is a big toad in my garden 
whom I call Teddy. I thought I would 
try and see whether Teddy would 
make his way back home if carried 
any distance away. Consequently I 
placed Teddy in a box one night, and 
carried him on a train to Boston, ten 


Who 
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miles from my home, Wakefield, Mass. 
At Boston I transferred to the Boston 
Elevated and rode to Sullivan Square, 
a mile outside the city. 

It was just 10:50, P. M., when I 
opened the box at the junction of the 
Perkins Street Footbridge and Haver- 
hill Street, Charlestown, Mass., near 
the signal tower where I am employed. 
Teddy blinked at the arc lights as 
though sensing direction, then he 
turned deliberately around, and head- 
ed directly for home. 

He hopped along by the curbing. 
I followed him until he turned the cor- 
ner at Mystic Avenue, and crossed the 
bridge, headed in a straight air line 
direction towards Wakefield, a differ- 
ent route from which he had come. It 
was then 11 o’clock at night; while 
Teddy hopped homeward, I went on 
duty in the tower. 

At exactly 16:15 the next afternoon 
as I was playing the hose on my gar- 
den. A dusty looking toad, with a 
small tag hitched to his hind leg trail- 
ing along behind him, came hopping 
down the driveway. He hopped under 
the faucet and cooled himself with the 
drippings. I examined the tag; yes, 
sure enough, it was my Teddy. The 
tag was the same one I had tied to 
his hind leg with my name and ad- 
dress written on it. Teddy had hopped 
a distance of ten miles to get back 
home. 

Private Denny McLaughlin, of 
Company A, 14th U. S. Engineers (a 
railway operating unit that trained at 
Salem, New Hampshire), captured a 
hoptoad just before leaving the camp, 
and placed it in a box. He managed 
to smuggle it aboard ship and carried 
it to France. 

The toad is still there. Denny writes 
me that “he is obliged to tie the toad 
with a long string, for every time the 
toad gets an opportunity he invariably 
heads for.the seacoast a hundred miles 
away. The toad wants to get back 
home. 

“Some one cut the string and allowed 
the toad to hop quite a distance away 
before they notified Denny. He just 
caught up with the toad hopping in 
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the direction of the Unites States, as 
a poilu, thinking he was a frog, was 
about to spit the toad on his bayonet 
in order to enjoy a supper of frog’s 
legs.” Denny’s mascot toad has been 
the source of a-great deal of amuse- 
ment among the poilus. 

Dr. Paul Pitman, a dentist in the 
U. S. Reserves, tells me of a toad 
that has lived under the back steps of 
his home in Intervale, N. H., for the 
past twenty-five years. This toad an- 
swers to the name of Pete. He often 
followed Dr. Pitman to the railroad 
station, when Dr. Pitman was night 
operator there. The toad would sit 
on the station platform and catch flies 
for a while, then hop back home alone. 

Another telegrapher who was sta- 
tioned at North Beverly, Mass., as 
night operator for several years tells 
me of a hoptoad, that would hop up 
on to the station platform there, every 
night, and eat flies from his hand, un- 
til dark, when it would hop off into 
the grass. 

Some time ago I received a letter 
from one of the editors of the “Coun- 
try Gentleman,” who some way found 
out I was studying hoptoads. He told 
me about a toad that lived in the yard 
of a Philadelphia resident for several 
years. This toad would parade up 
and down the pavement, much to the 
amusement of the children. He would 
run after them when they dragged a 
button or spool tied to a string, 
and would seize it in his mouth 
thinking it was a bug of some kind. 
Toads live to be forty years old, and 
will eat hundreds of bugs, worms, and 
other injurious pests in a day. 

Twenty years ago when I was as- 
signed to my present position in a 
switch and signal tower, located in one 
of the railroad yards in’ Boston, an 
English sparrow and his mate built a 
nest in the eaves just outside the bay 
window. 

The old male still makes his home 
in the same place, and he has outlived 
numerous mates, and raised large fam- 
ilies there. 

Fifteen years ago, I caught the male 
and marked him with a piece of silver 
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wire; he still wears this band around 
his leg. The old tower is to be torn 
down and a new brick structure has 
been built close by to take its place. I 
thought perhaps it would be a good 
idea to take the old male out to my 
home in the country and provide a 
home for him, in a birdhouse on the 
top of my garage. I brought the lit- 
tle bird ten miles out into the coun- 
try and placed him in the birdhouse; 
but he was right back at the tower the 
very next morning. 

The railroad yards are full of pig- 
eons, who swarm around the tower 
and eat the bits of bread we throw 
out to them. Time and again I have 
caught some of these pigeons, and 
taken them to my home out in the 
country, marked them by tying bands 
around their legs. Invariably every- 
one of them flies back to the railroad 
yards where they were born and have 
always lived. 

The homing instinct in pigeons has 
been the means of saving many lives 
since the war began. Two British 
aviators in a hydroplane, developed 
engine trouble in a terrible gale, and 
were obliged to descend to the water. 
They released their carrier who made 
off with his message, in the face of a 
hurricane. When this pigeon reached 
his home cote, he dropped dead from 
exhaustion. The attendant cut the 
message from his leg, and a tug was 
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sent to the rescue of the aviators tos- 
sing helplessly about on the sea in a 
crippled machine. 

A man living in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., tells me that a pair of robins 
nested in the trees in his yard for 
twenty-five years, coming back at the 
same time every spring; these birds 
became so tame they would eat from 
his hand. 

A neighbor of mine bought a pig; 
and brought him across country twenty 
miles. That pig broke out of his pen 
at least a dozen times and made his 
way back to his original home, before 
means were devised to keep him in his 
pen. Farmers in Illinois and Missouri 
tell me that it is a common occurrence 
for pigs to travel across country from 
ten to twenty miles to make their way 
back home. 

A family living in Everett, Massa- 
chusetts, moved to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, a distance of fifty miles. 
They carried the family cat with them. 
The cat made its way back to Everett, 
several days later and is still there. 

Dogs have been known to travel dis- 
tances of several hundred miles, to 
their old homes. An article published 
in the daily papers last year told of a 
collie dog that made its way from 
North Carolina to Indiana. 

Both sheep and horses will travel 
long distances to gratify their homing 
instincts. 

















The Sway of the Crutch 


By Anna M. Means 


afternoon lulled like an opiate. 

The murmuring rustle of the 

wind held the soothing sweet- 
ness of a lullaby. Tony Papini, sit- 
ting astride on his basket, drifted from 
the land of stern reality which lay all 
about him into a heaven of dreams. 
His small stained hands still mechan- 
ically broke branches from _ the 
heaped-up vine beside him and 
stripped the pale green hops into his 
basket. But his soul was elsewhere, 
his vision took in nothing of the scene 
about him. 

Ahead of him long rows of leafy, 
odorous vines swayed in the wind as 
they climbed in airy grace to the net- 
work of wires high above. Behind him 
lay the desolation of stripped vines, 
bare poles, and a mist of white broken 
cords, dangling from the wires over- 
head. 

To the right and left of him the 
pickers worked steadily, a confusion 
of sounds came to him—the murmur 
of voices, the shout of watermelon 
vender, a sharp metallic sound as 
vines were pulled down, and ever the 
monotonous, faintly popping sound as 
hops parted with their stems in the 
pickers’ hands. Somewhere a child’s 
voice was singing “Baby Rose”; near 
by a cadaverous, black-browed villian 
discoursed on social equality, his En- 
glish surprisingly good, his opinions 
hopelessly biased. 

Tony dreamed on, unheeding. Into 
the land wherein he wandered entered 
no stn-bonneted women, no blue- 
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overalled men, no children torn or 
stained or dirty. There there were no 
weary eyes, no tired drooping shoul- 
ders, no sullen brutish faces, bitter as 
the feathery hops he garnered into his 


basket. There were no cruel words, 
no curses, no blows. 

His dreams ended abruptly. “Tony! 
Get to work there you lazy one!” The 
elder Papinj balanced himself on his 
one leg, clutched a hop-vine for sup- 
port, and brought his stout crutch 
down upon the dreamer’s back. 
“There,” he panted with a string of 
curses, “I knocka the sleep outa you.” 

Hardened by lifelong familiarity 
with such fatherly attentions, Tony 
cringed sullenly beneath the blow, slid 
off the basket, and bent his smarting 
shoulders to his task. The father 
glared at him darkly, but just then an- 
other grievance claimed his attention. 

“Weigh in your hops! Weigh in your 
hops!” The clarion call rang across 
the field, the signal that the day’s ac- 
tivities were over. At the words chil- 
dren laughed pleased at the speedy 
respite from work, and grown-ups 
grumbled at the early weighing. 

“T’ree o'clock,” growled Papini; 
“what for they queet so early? We no 
get reech like dis.” 

He turned to his two daughters, 
Mary and Eda, who worked near him 
—slatternly girls, with comely fea- 
tures grown gross and sullen, their 
backs and shoulders showing an inti- 
mate acquaintance with heavy tasks. 
Eda answered with a lifeless shrug as 
she emptied her basket into a sack al- 
ready full, crammed it down, tied up 
the mouth, and dragged it to the 
scales. Mary performed a like serv- 
ice for herself, as did her father and 
Tony. Courtesy was an unknown 
quantity in the Papini family. 

Ahead of them, seated on empty 
sacks in the shade crooned the Papini 
baby, lovely despite a goodly crust of 
dirt on face and garments. _Vacant- 
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eyed, opened-mouthed, Margharita, 
eldest of the family, sprawled beside 
her, hands clasped idly about her 
knees. Possessed of the body of an 
Amazon and the mentality of a child 
of three, Margharita failed to recog- 
nize the need of labor. Her puny in- 
tellect was incapable of concentrated 
effort. Papini, himself, had reached 
this conclusion after years of en- 
deavor. Margharita wept and cow- 
ered beneath the blows of the crutch, 
worked feverishly for a moment, then 
straightway lapsed again into soulless- 
gazing. Today, however, she respond- 
ed sharply to her father’s call, gather- 
ed the little Rosa in her arms, and 
joined the silent procession on its way 
to camp. Papini swung along at the 
head, muttering curses on the owner 
of the field, till a deep and burning 
thirst grew up in his throat. 

“Tony!” 

They had reached camp, an untidy, 
comfortless affair, and Tony had 
gladly set down the heavy jug he had 
carried in from the field. He wheeled 
swiftly to face his father. 

“Taka the jug,” pointing with his 
crutch, “and bring me wine from Mr. 
Page’s winery. Queek!” 

The boy picked up the jug and 
started. He was hot, he was tired, he 
had hoped for a little rest and a play 
with Rosa, it was a three-mile walk 
to Page’s winery, the road was dry and 
choking with dust, yet he did not cry. 
A sort of sullen endurance came to 
him as he trudged along kicking up 
clouds of dust with his heavy shoes. 
He did not question his father’s au- 
thority to send him on a six-mile 
tramp in the afternoon heat; he had 
known no other law than that father’s 
will and inexorable crutch which en- 
ferced obedience. 

One mile dragged slowly by, then 
two miles. Then he passed the little 
station and entered a shady driveway. 
On either side lay young orchards and 
fields of corn and potatoes. Then came 
stretches of smooth turf, and finally 
on the crest of a low hill a wide, old- 
fashioned house, made home-like by 
deep verandas and window boxes 
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filled with scarlet geraniums. It was 
the orphanage. He had passed it many 
times with indifference, but today his 
mind was attuned to contrasts. He 
compared the many-windowed, white- 
curtained building with the paintless, 
barn-like structure which served the 
Papini family for a dwelling place. 
These green lawns and bright flower 
beds made the barren yard and hot, 
desolate hillside at home seem more 
unlovely than ever. Unconsciously he 
sighed. 

Ten or twelve small girls romped in 
the shade of a giant oak in the rear. 
A fresh-faced nurse in trim blue uni- 
form sat near them watching their 
play. Sometimes they ran to her 
laughing and she smiled at them un- 
derstandingly. Tony set down his jug 
and peered at them through the 
bushes. As he looked he felt deep 
within him, an ache which throbbed 
with his heart and intensified into a 
hunger for something’ he had never 
known. He did not know just what it 
was, but it shone from the gentle face 
of the nurse and made her voice like 
music. Whatever it was he wanted it, 
for it was blessed, wanted it for him- 
self, but most of all for Rosa. 

He picked up his jug and hurried 
on but he could not walk fast enough 
to escape the thought that had come 
to him as he crouched among the 
bushes. With a sigh of relief he 
reached Page’s winery, received his 
wine and hurried home. But the un- 
welcome thought went with him to 
keep him company throughout the 
weary miles. 

How his back and shoulders ached! 
How his arms dragged down with a 
sickening pain! The way was so 
long, the jug so heavy, he shifted its 
weight from side to side as he might. 
His tired mind wandered in a shadow 
realm. Rosa, the fair-haired tender 
nurse, the Home, happy children, red 
flowers, mingled confusedly in his 
thoughts. He reached camp at length, 
hugging the jug against his breast. 
Then came rest and the heavy dream- 
less sleep of exhaustion. 

The morning found him stiff and 
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pale, racked with pain in shoulders 
and back. To move his arms was pain. 
But he went with the others to the 
field, saying no word. Page’s wine had 
left Papini with inflamed eyes, in con- 
sequence his family was more silent 
than ever. 

Two weary hours dragged by, the 
sun stood an hour’s height above the 
hills. Tony worked faithfully, but 
slowly. At each movement of his 
arms his sore muscles protested. Then 
little Rosa awoke from a comfortless 
nap and set up a whimper. “I’m cold,” 
she shivered; “so cold, Tony.” 

He dropped on his knees beside her 
and fastened her unshapely coat more 
closely about her. This done, he 
wrapped an empty hop sack about her 
shoulders, smiling crookedly at the 
picture she made. “Like a little Es- 
kimo baby you look, Rosa, like a lit- 
tle Eskimo in skins. Put your hands 
beneath your arms—so—and they will 
keep warm.” 

The elder Papini heard and his red 
eyes flashed to Tony’s basket, not yet 
full, and noted the empty sack beside 
it. With a growl, deep in his throat, 
he caught up his ever-ready crutch, 
raised it high in the air and brought 
it down upon the boy’s aching back. 
Again and again the blows rained 
down upon him where he crouched, 
silent save for a first-shocked cry. 

“You lazy one,” the words sand- 
wiched in between curses, “I teacha 
you to play all day! Yesterday no 
work, today on work—no basket full 
yet! And Rosa, I teacha you not to 
call Tony from his work.” As he 
spoke he bent over and administered 
to Rosa a few sharp slaps on the 
cheek. With significant stoicism she 
smothered her sobs into quietness and 
buried her outraged cheek on her 
knees. 

Tony dragged himself back to work. 
His mouth was set in an unchildish 
line, and his black eyes burned start- 
lingly in his white face. His duty 


done, the elder Papini seated himself 
again upon an upturned barrel and 
drew his basket between his knees, 
being careful to place his crutch con- 
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veniently near. His thin, leathery 
face puckered itself into a thousand 
wrinkles, the stump of his leg thrust 
out aggressively. He turned his sav- 
age eyes on his daughters. 

“Tony, he no good,” he growled. 
“No work—only sleep all the time. 
Not feefty pound will he peek this 
morning.” 

The girls eyed him furtively from 
beneath their flapping red calico sun- 
bonnets, but vouchsafed no reply. His 
keen, hawk-like gaze swept over them, 
but could find nothing on which to 
fasten his displeasure. Mary and Eda 
were splendid examples of his dicip- 
line, trained in obedience, silence, and 
ceaseless industry. Finding no new 
subject for discontent he turned to his 
nearest neighbor, a plump, motherly 
woman, and resumed: 

“No use to me to have a boy,” he 
complained; “girls better eveery time. 
We wanted a boy, my lady and me, 
and when he came we very happee. 
But,” with a shrug, “he no good—lazy, 
good-for not’ing, and he teacha baby 
Rosa to be lazy too.” 

The woman’s fresh, wholesome face 
grew resolute. “Mr. Papini,” she said, 
“T think it’s lovely the way Tony looks 
out for his little sister. It’s hard on 
children out here in the dirt, and if I 
were in your place, I’d be glad to have 
Tony care for her, even if he didn’t 
pick so many hops. Remember she 
hasn’t any mother and Margharita 
isn’t able to do much for her.” 

Papini shook his head despond- 
ently. “Rosa, she cry-baby. Tony he 
spoila her. She big enough to get 
drink for herself—she four year t’ree 
mont’s. Margharita no good to me— 
no work, just trouble alla time.” 

The woman’s blue eyes sparkled, 
but she shut her lips tight and catch- 
ing up her -basket, went on ahead 
where another woman, as trimly 
starched as herself, was working. 

“The brute!” She turned indignant 
eyes on her friend. “Did you hear 
what he said? And did you see him 
beat that child? A man like that to 
be the father of children! He was 
born a few years too late—he should 
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have been a slave-driver. I tremble 
to think what that pretty baby’s life 
will be like. See what he’s done to 
those grown girls—driven the life out 
of them, till they’re almost as brutish 
as himself. And Margharita—a blow 


from his crutch made her the hopeless © 


idiot she is. He just told me she’s no 
good to him! And it’s my fault and 
yours. We are too much afraid of 
interfering, we pride ourselves on at- 
tending to our own business! There’s 
a law to protect children from such 
parents as he is, and there’s the Home 
to put them in. He ought to be re- 
ported. They’d go into the Home fast 
enough after an investigation, he’d 
see! If he had any near neighbors it 
would have been done long ago.” 

Tony bent above his work but his 
mind was chaos. Screened by the 
leafy vines he had moved forward and 
the woman’s every word had reached 
him. So Margharita was the victim 
of that merciless crutch, the badge of 
parential authority. And Rosa, the 
lovely one—the woman had feared for 
Rosa. Deliberately he set himself to 
vision Rosa in the years to come— 
shoulders bent, eyes sullen and cring- 
ing, features coarsened and unlovely. 
And perhaps vacant, soulless like 
Margharita, a creature to shudder at! 

A greater fear came to him than he 
had ever known, even when in the 
little school house a wandering evan- 
gelist preached of the wrath to come, 
and drew lurid mind-pictures of ever- 
lasting tortures. Then he had shrunk 
in terror, but his fear had been a 
selfish one, founded on the knowledge 
of his own wickedness. For who but 
himself knew the evil in his heart, the 
hate that sometimes burned within 
him, the wild longing to disobey even 
while bending his head in outward 
filial obedience? But now fear for 
Rosa’s future possessed him, awaken- 
ing his mind to a mature understand- 
ing. What did life hold in store for 
Rosa? Nothing but curses, work be- 
yond her strength and the constant 
dread of the crutch. 

Insidiously the thought of yester- 
day came, unwelcome yet. How cun- 
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ningly the woman’s words fitted in 


with that thought! Love that was 
selfish, love that was the essence of 
unselfishness struggled together with- 
in him. He looked down the years 
and saw pictures—Rosa laughing and 
happy, knowing the satisfying warmth 
of the tender nurse’s smile and the vel- 
vet softness of her touch—Rosa with 
burning eyes, cowering beneath the 
blows of the crutch. The barn-like 
house on the bleak hill with Rosa 
gone, without hope, without love — 
Rosa among green lawns and scarlet 
flowers. With him lay the burden of 
decision. A heavy sigh, born of phy- 
sical and mental suffering escaped 
him. He looked up just as his father 
drank deep of the jug and set it down 
empty. Papini’s eyes were stili in- 
flamed, and a burning thirst, child of 
the night’s carousal, possessed him. 
He pointed to the empty jug and said 
briefly : 

“Tony! Bring water, queek.” 

The boy picked up the jug without 
a word. Rosa crept softly to him and 
with furtive glances at her father, 
slipped her hand in Tony’s. Together 
they made their way to camp unmo- 
lested. The boy moved as Joan of 
Arc might have done, as in sublime 
faith she answered the urge of the 
voices. The burden of decision had 
been lifted from him, the way pointed 
out, made easy. Yesterday when 
something within him urged him to the 
course he was about to take, a frag- 
ment of the evangelist’s teaching, 
deeply impressed upon his mind by 
its very irony, rose up and frightened 
him. “Honor thy father and thy 
mother that thy days may be long in 
the land.” Dare he disobey that 
solemn command? But that fear, so 
potent yesterday, was as nothing be- 
side his fear for Rosa’s future. He 
could dare anything —even the ter- 
rible punishment at his father’s hands 
—for Rosa’s sake. She must not be 
made into the pitable thing Margharita 
was. 

At camp he washed the child’s 
hands and face and brushed out her 
tangled hair as best he could. Then 
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leading her by the hand he set out 
along the dusty road. His grave face 
and serious manner stilled Rosa’s ex- 
cited questions, in a dim way she real- 
ized some crisis had been reached. 
She trudged valiantly through the two 
miles of dust that lay between camp 
and the orphanage. At sight of the 
flowers she laughed delightedly and 
cooed low in her throat. A bed of 
crimson dahlias especially pleased her 
and only her brother’s restraining hand 
prevented her plucking them. 

Tony mounted the steps of the main 
building and rang the bell. They 
were ushered into a cool, dim hall and 
the matron was summoned from the 
rear. Mrs. Thomas was a stout and 
capable woman with a legal mind. She 
pieced out the boy’s stammering story 
with adroit questions. She stripped 
back the thin shirt that covered his 
back and brought into view a dozen 
black and blue marks showing livid 
against the smooth skin. She gath- 
ered the story of Margharita and the 
boy’s fear for Rosa. Then she called 


an attendant and spoke to him in low 
tones. A few words reached the boy’s 


ears: “I’ve heard rumors before of 
his harshness. We can keep them here 
while the matter is investigated. .. . 
Of course the law will give them to 


us.” Then her tone changed and she 
gave orders in a business-like way. 
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“You will remain here with me for 
the present,” she said kindly, as she 
returned to the wide-eyed children. 
“Come with me and we will get 
cleaned up.” 

Tony rose to his feet, shaken and 
perplexed. “But—but—I must go 
back. Rosa must stay but _I—my 
father As 

She laid a kindly hand on his shoul- 
der. “What is it? Tell me.” 

His great eyes burned. How could 
he explain to her his fear of breaking 
that stern commandment? Even as he 
groped for words his eye caught that 
solemn injunction, wreathed in wild 
roses, looking at him from the wall: 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
He pointed to it dumbly. 

She looked: and understood. When 
she spoke her voice was husky. “You 
would disobey for Rosa’s sake, but not 
for your own?” She wrinkled her 
forehead in an effort to find a fitting 
argument. “You must stay for Rosa’s 
sake,” she said softly. “She needs 
you, she could not be happy without 
you. Don’t you see, dear,” as Rosa 
whimpered and clung to him, “how 
much she needs you? You honor your 
mother by caring for her baby.” 

Tony hesitated for a moment, 
glanced at the commandment on the 
wall, then took Rosa’s hand and fol- 
lowed the matron from the room. 














STRETCH of blue sky through 
A shimmering shafts of blazing 

light; a long line of dun- 

colored, heat-scorched hills, 
marking the distant horizon line; an 
endless, flaming waste of sand; and to 
the right, nearing a clump of giant 
cacti by the water-hole, a cabin of 
shakes thatched with wild grass—that 
was Merner’s with its exclusive en- 
vironment—the desert hotel. If you 
didn’t like it there was the desert to 
choose, with its trackless miles of 
desolation and solitude, where no 
human lives longer than a man can do 
without food and water. The desert or 
Merner’s—it had never taken a man 
long to choose. 

Tim Wayne knew that a few men— 
desert explorers with experience of 
years of desert life, were familiar with 
certain plants that grew in occasional 
stretches, which would supply water 
and food sufficient to keep a man alive 
for days, but he was not one of the 
fortunate few. For him there was 
Merner’s, and glad enough he was 
when he sighted it. Yet he made a wry 
face instantly: He had heard all about 
Merner’s and he had heard no good 
of it. 

“If you start on that fool-hardy 
trip, Wayne, you'll have to stay at 
Merner’s,” Barnes his colleague on the 
newspaper had said at the uptown of- 
fice. “I knew a fellow who rounded- 
up there a few years ago on a desert 
trip. They took him to the edge of the 
desert several days later and turned 
him loose, when he wandered into 
town without his pocket-book, and 
minus his money and good clothes, he 
had a sick spell that laid him on the 
shelf for months. If you shouldn’t 
find the delectable Merner’s — why, 


When the Desert Blossomed 
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man alive, there’s nothing else to find, 
and I'll hope to meet you in a world 
where men make better use of the 
brain the Almighty has blessed them 
with.” 

“Tf the staff had sent him,” mut- 
tered Barnes, after Wayne had de- 
parted—“Well, he would have had to 
go, and—stay, dead or alive until he 
got what he went after—but just for a 
series of special articles—good héav- 
ens! some men play the fool easy— 
and its a losing game!” 

Wayne was of the same opinion at 
the present moment when he saw 
Merner’s a mile or more distant across 
the blistering sand. His horse had 
died early in the day. Day —this 
night-mare of molten fire—fire of sand 
and air and sky? This holocaust of the 
universe—day? He dragged himself 
on doggedly—Merner’s and water— 
or death. 

When finally he reached Merner’s 
his shoes were almost off his feet, his 
lips were swollen and his eyes blood- 
shot. As he staggered up to the door 
he heard Merner’s as well as saw it, 
and he knew that it lived up to its 
reputation. He dropped down upon the 
threshold and sat there and laughed 
aloud. His laughter held a note that 
startled even Merner’s. Several vil- 
lianous looking men appeared in the 





doorway. 
“What in ” cried one of them 
roughly. It was Merner wso spoke. 


Wayne stopped the oath ere it was 
spoken. 

“Its—the way—men get—material 
—for newspaper — stuff!” he said 
thickly, and laughed again and again! 

“Mebby its a joke,” said Merner, 
“but it ain’t the kind that I relish as a 
steady diet. Its the way fools get ma- 
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terial mearer—and buzzards follers 


their example!” 

Wayne made no reply—he could 
not, his lips were swollen stiff; but 
he continued to laugh feebly, as they 
carried him in and placed him on a 
bunk. 


A few days later Wayne wakened 
up alive, to the surprise of Merner’s. 
Not that Merner’s cared particularly, 
one way or another. There was just 
one person in all that desolation of 
solitude and sordidness and evil who 
cared and was glad when Tim Wayne 
opened his eyes and lived and knew 
chat he lived. His first conscious 
thought was the knowledge of a boy’s 
presence—a mere stripling of a boy 
' not over seventeen, who smiled when 
he met Wayne’s questioning glance, a 
friendly, reassuring smile with a hint 
of shyness in it. 

A volley of oaths came from the 
next room, a chair was kicked over 
and there was a sound of blows. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said the boy. 
“They don’t dare come in here—I 


made Putt promise, and he won't 
break it—not to me.” 

Wayne tried to turn for a good look 
at the boy, but he was too feeble. He 
drifted off to sleep again—slept and 
wakened, and wakened and slept, all 


that day and night. Whenever he 
wakened the boy was at his side, or 
came at his first murmur. 

The middle of the next forenoon he 
raised himself on his elbow and sat 
upright. On the other side of the par- 
tition the uproar of revelry was going 
on as it had been in his every con- 
scious moment. 

“You’re alright, Mister; don’t let 
them worry you, I’m here, and I’m 
not as bad as the others—not yet,” 
said the boy—a mere youth, not yet 
seventeen. He spoke with an attempt 
at a smile, but there was a gravity in 
his face that no young face should 
ever have held. His eyes singularly 
wide and clear were shadowed with a 
burden of knowledge that was a 
tragedy beyond words. 

Wayne was silent for a moment. He 
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was regarding the boyish face with 
amazement that found no verbal ex- 
pression. In this purgatory of deso- 
lation and the evil-reeking atmosphere 
of Merner’s he seemed like a lost star 
from some other world. 

“In the name of all that is remark- 
able and regretable, how did you come 
to be here—at Merner’s, my boy?” 
asked Wayne. 

“IT am Putt Merner’s brother,” said 
the boy quietly. He did not change 
countenance as he acknowledged the 
disgrace of the relationship to the 
most notorious rough in an area of sev- 
eral hundred miles. There was the 
stoicism of a philosopher in his young 
face, a resignation that hurt Wayne 
more than any protest he could have 
made. 

“Mother died back East,” continued 
the boy, “and there was no one left but 
Putt. I’m Lester Merner. Mother 
wanted me to go to Putt. He wrote 
to her sometimes and sent her money. 
He wrote that he couldn’t leave such 
a big business to come home, he said 
he owned the biggest hotel for several 
hundred miles ’round—‘He does,’” 
said the boy with a mirthless laugh— 
“he didn’t lie about that, there isn’t 
any other hotel but this shanty. He 
said he was rich and prosperous and 
everybody liked him, and everything 
would go to smash if he left to come 
home. Mother believed him and died 
believing him. I wrote to him that 
there wasn’t any money left after the 
funeral expenses were paid,—he sent 
me money to come here—and I came.” 
He finished the story simply as he 
had told it, with no word of self pity, 
or hint of the agony he must have suf- 
fered. 

In the presence of this tragedy 
Wayne’s lips were mute. The silence 
was rent with a volley of curses from 
the next room. The air was heavy 
with scorching heat and foul with 
liquor. They were drinking and gam- 
bling as usual, and Wayne, still silent, 
was gazing into the clear eyes oppo- 
site him, into a boy’s untainted soul. 

He closed his own eyes suddenly to 
hide the tears that filled them. 
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“It was not a fool’s trip, after all,” 
he told himself. Even the sacrifice of 
a human life had not been too great a 
price to pay for the rescue of a boy’s 
soul from this living purgatory. 

“Lester,” he said gently, “Would 
you like to go with me to the city and 
go to school, and perhaps become a 
newspaper man some day?” 

The boy’s face was suddenly illum- 
ined with a smile so radiant that the 
sordid little room seemed flooded with 
it. All the hope and longing, the de- 
sire and prayer of his young soul was 
in that smile, and Wayne, looking at 
him, realized that the desert had blos- 
somed—that sin, nor shame, nor evils 
seen or unseen, have power to stay 
the protecting hand of Omnipotence, 
and in his heart he thanked God, who 
had led him thither to pluck the one 
flower the desert had brought forth. 

“T don’t think Putt will let me go, 
though,” said the boy paling suddenly. 
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“Leave that to me, Lester,” said 
Wayne. 

What passed between Tim Wayne 
and Putt Merner in the conversation 
they had together, no man ever knew, 
not even Lester Merner. 

Deep in his sin-blackened heart, 
Putt Merner loved his young brother 
—the only thing on earth that he did 
love. The conflict within him whit- 
ened his hardened face, and Wayne, 
witnessing it wondered if there were 
not still hope even for Putt Merner. 

bo * * * 

The sun arose like a ball of fire over 
the crest of the desert. 

A man stood alone in the doorway 
of Merner’s, shading his eye’ with his 
hand. Looking into the distance where 
the red sky met the hills, he saw a re- 
ceding black speck on the sand—the 
automobile that was bearing Tim 
Wayne and Lester Merner to God’s 
land. 





THOUGHTS IN YOUR ABSENCE 


Sometimes you seem to me a moth with wings 
Of gauzy gold, meant for the summer sun 

But not for winter’s cold,—easily won 

To the flickering flame, immune to questionings. 


Mysterious, sometimes, like stars that sway 
Shining and beckoning o’er a gulf unspanned, 
So cold you seem I cannot understand, 

So deep, so wise, inured to life, blasé. 


Sometimes a child by dull reality 
Untouched—to whom the world enamored seems 
The prototype of fancy and of dreams— 

Eager to live and living eagerly. 


Thyself lies hidden. 


I do not aspire 


To understand thee as thou art; but this 
I know, thy presence lifts my soul to bliss 
And through my blood there leaps a living fire. 





ROBERT EARLE BROWNLEE. 














How Italy is Being Transformed by 


Electricity 


This sketch shows the wonderful 
strides that Italy is making through 
electric energy in developing its vast 
resources. With the Italian love of 
beauty, she is doing this without in- 
juring or maring the landscape. — 
Editor. 


N American motoring over 
A the wonderful roads of Italy 

admiring the matchless scen- 

ery is so used in his own 
country to a wealth of electric 
light that he takes as “a matter of 
course” the illumination of the streets 
of the cities and villages and even the 
country roads. It does not occur to 
him that in his own America the elec- 
tric light is more often than not manu- 
factured by use of coal, while in Italy 
perhaps the beautiful waterfall or 
dashing mountain stream he admires 
is, in some hidden glen, manufacturing 
the lights that line his way, or if he 
takes the railroad instead of a motor, 
is furnished the current that propels 
his vehicle. 

The real beginning of the applica- 
tion of electricity as an industry in 
Italy was marked by the establish- 
ment of the plant of the Anglo-Rome 
Society of Tivoli, for the lighting of 
the city of Rome in 1892. Since that 
time the progress has been marked. 
Plants have sprung up almost like 
magic in various parts of the king- 
dom. Railroads that formerly oper- 
ated by steam power now are electri- 
fied at a consequent lessening of ex- 
pense and independence, as Italy had 
to import all coal. Industries that 
formerly operated by steam power are 
now utilizing the immense water power 
facilities. of their own mountain 


streams. 





German Hold Broken. 


To quote from one of Italy’s scien- 
tific writers: “There are now over 
forty different concerns in Italy oper- 
ating Hydro-electric plants. Some of 
these companies have a capital of 65,- 
000,000 lire while smaller ones even 
as low as 5,000,000 lire; their generat- 
ing capacity is from 100,000 h. p. of 
which there are several, while others 
have from 50,000 to 75,000 h. p. some 
of the smaller ones developing 25,000.” 

Ready response of capital favored 
by liberal legislation has made great 
development possible, with plants 
comparing favorably with the largest 
of the kind abroad, and the unitary 
cost constantly growing cheaper. Elec- 
tric energy in Italy promised such 
splendid returns and bid fair from the 
beginning to be such an important 
part of Italy’s economic and commer- 
cial life that the Germans secured a 
strong hold upon it, but at the out- 
break of the war the Italian Govern- 
ment, alive to the danger from that 
source not only broke the German hold 
but has taken up an active water-pow- 
er policy. Thus many sections of 
Italy that before seemed hopeless of 
development in an industrial way are 
now destined to become very prosper- 
ous. 

This transformation has been ac- 
complished without interfering with or 
marring the landscape. In driving 
through the valley of the Roja, from 
Tenda to Ventimiglia, the traveler sees 
the plants supplying the energy to 
most of the Italian Riviera and to 
the San Giuseppe railroad. Passing 
through the Majra Valley he sees be- 
fore him some of the most important 
e'ectric power plants of Europe, sup- 





























LaCascattelle di Tivoli, the beautiful: waterfalls of the stream that furnishes the electric lights for the 


City of Rome. 


plying energy for operating the Mount 
Cenis railway. In each of these he 
has vivid evidence of the phenomena 
of a wilderness of natural beauty, 
turning its beautiful streams and 
water falls into useful industry and 
wealth without matiing the wonderful 
vistas for which it is noted. 


The Prophecy of Cobden. 


While the natural resources of Italy 
greatly favored development of its 





The famous Hotel Serens is seen at the head of the falls. 


hydro-electric possibilities yet they 
lay dormant for many years. As far 
back as 1847 Richard Cobden, while 
visiting in Rome and discussing her 
disadvantages from lack of coal, an- 
swered D’Azeglio’s query—‘What can 
Italy do without coal?” by waving a 
hand to the clouds in the sky and say- 
ing, “There is your steam.” By this 
answer the great Cobden foreshadow- 
ed the wonderful possibilities for Italy 
in development of her water power. 
The development of these natural 




















The power plant that furnishes the electric light and power for the City of Rome and its environs 


resources received great impetus from 
the inventions of famous Italian scien- 
tists such as Galvani, Volta, Pacinotti, 
who invented the electro-magnetic ma- 
chine, to the forerunner of the dynamo, 
and Galileo Ferraris who discovered 
the rotary magnetic field. But per- 
haps with all due credit to these great 
names in the field of hydro-electric 
development and applied electricity it 
may be stated that the necessities of 
war has done even more to stimulate 
the industry in Italy than any other 
one thing. The enormous demands for 


power in the industries devoted to 
manufacture of guns, munitions, and 
the various machines and instruments 
necessary to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, forced, through a lack 
of coal, the development of Italy’s 
enormous resources of water power. 


Electrify Italian Railroads. 


The railroads in Italy are gradually 
undergoing electrification, and with 
this development also is coming 
steadily the question of municipal and 
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state control of this important utility. 
And so out of her enormous war sacri- 
fices and endeavors to meet unheard 
of conditiins and conquer an enemy 
that seemed to have everything that 
nature could supply and hand of man 
could devise, Italy has brought into 
active development a new force to 
help her take her place as one of the 
foremost industrial nations in the 
world. 


further promote the electrification of 
Italy. In the south, especially, it will 
be identified with the irrigation neces- 
sary to more intensified agriculture.” 
Since the war the Italian Govern- 
ment has taken effective measures to 
prevent monopoly, through priority 
claims, of the hydraulic energies of 
the country. This industry has stimu- 
lated an important domestic manufac- 
ture of electrical machinery, employ- 








A View of the City of Naples, Italy 


“The after-war period will witness 
development of domestic workshop la- 
bor in preference to factory work, an 
evolution especially welcome to the 
war mutilated,” says Guido Ressata, 
the well known Italian economic writ- 
er, “this evolution is made possible,” 
he said, “by the easier manner in 
which electric energy can be distrib- 
uted in comparison to steam, and will 


ing many thousands of people at the 
present time, in turning out high elass 
machines which find a market all over 
the world. There is still, however, a 
wide field offering a great opportunity 
in Italy for the American manufactur- 
er of electrical machinery, especially 
so as the German competition of the 
pre-war period is now entirely elimin- 
ated. 
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On the Breath of a Song 


By Eleanor Frothingham Haworth 


Karuizawa, Japan, is a tiny moun- 
tain village situated on a moorland 
some three thousand feet above sea 
level, on the slope of the active vol- 
cano Asama, whose crater lies eleven 
miles to the west, as the crow flies. 

The living and finances of the vil- 
lagers depend, in large measure, on 
the foreign visitors, who throng the 
hamlet during the summer months, 
coming from all parts of Japan, Korea, 
China, the Philippines, India,—some 
even from Europe and America. 

Many romances bud and blossom in 
such favorable environment. 


HE rain it raineth every day,” 
| hummed Paul Sametz as he 
idled about his room at the 
Mampei Hotel in Karuizawa. 
Invalided from the Philippines, he had 
come to this summer resort in the 
mountains, and there had been nothing 
but rain for three weeks since his ar- 
rival. When will the mists clear 
away and let the sun shine? When 
will Asama show her volcanic self in 
condescending majesty to those who 
longed to peer into the secret of her 
mighty flaming heart? Impatience 
possessed him. 

“The rain it raineth———” the man’s 
voice broke suddenly. Recollection 
struck him dumb. Before his eyes ap- 
peared a vision of home—his home— 
and Virginia, his best-beloved, sing- 
ing the strain to the wee boy who had 
gladdened their lives for two short 
years, and then had left them desolate: 
The death of their child should have 
bound them closer; instead it had been 
the cause of their estrangement. 

There had been no glad welcome 
when he returned from weary days of 
labor; he had, perforce, shut himself 





within his library with his books. How 
was it possible that Virginia had be- 
come so frivolous? Paul had never 
understood her attitude of resentment 
and coldness to him, nor her growing 
fondness for gay society. 

At last the break had come. Leav- 
ing his home, Paul sought forgetful- 
ness in the new experiences the Philip- 
pines had to offer. The sought often 
eludes the seeker, and Paul’s case was 
no exception. Instead, he was con- 
scious of a sense of semi-disapproval 
of himself, as if he bore some share in 
the estrangement that had come. Of 
late he had begun to wonder if Vir- 
ginia were as completely alienated as 
he had thought. 

“The rain it raineth every day,” he 
sang again with tenderness. 

In a room across the hall a woman 
sprang suddenly to her feet with such 
surprise that it was pain. 

“Father in Heaven! What is that?” 


she gasped. “It is a wicked dream— 
or else it is Paul. How can he sing 
that song! It will kill me. I hate 
him.” 


Scene after scene of the old life 
with its bitter sweetness passed before 
her vision. He had been too self-con- 
tained—too cold, she moaned. As he 
seemed to grow harder and more in- 
different, she had vowed that he 
should not discover her cruel longing 
for just the touch of his hand. Mask- 
ing her suffering under forced gayety, 
she had hastened the catastrophy she 
dreaded. 

Finally, the awakening came—that 
terrible awakening when he had gone 
out of her life she knew not where. 
Not one word had ever come from him 
through these dreadful years of sepa- 
ration. Seeking relief in good works. 
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she had sailed to Japan and had given 
her services to a school for girls. In 
doing for others, she had dulled some- 
what the edge of pain, and had felt the 
smallness of her past life in contrast 
with the loving self-sacrifice of those 
with whom she associated day by day. 
Worn and weary she had come to Kar- 
uizawa to regain elasticity of mind and 
body for better self-giving in the days 
to come. 

And Paul was here! But she could 
not ‘meet him. He had shown that 
he had ceased to love her, else three 
years of silence had never elapsed. No 
she could not meet him—but she must 
look upon his face once more. How 
sweet and firm his voice sounded— 
just as he used to sing in those by- 
gone days! 

Awaiting her opportunity, she 
gained her coveted look when Paul, 
starting for a walk, turned for a word 
with someone on the veranda. He was 
changed—so changed—so much older 
and with a hint of hard-born sorrow— 
or was it her imagination? To see 
him there—hers and yet not hers— 
was horribly unreal. She must get 
away from this unbearable situation. 
Kose, dear restful Kose—yes, there 
was refuge. 

Soon Virginia was riding up the nar- 
rowing valley and zig-zagging up the 
steep slope to the top of the small 
plateau, whose scattered pines brought 
fragrant balm to her troubled mind. It 
was like getting into the company of 
age-old friends—these trees with 
their companioning birch neighbors, 
white-stemmed and draped with moss, 
the lichened boulders, the fir needles 
under foot, and the grayish grass 
which characterized the peaceful up- 
land. The song of the “peter-peter- 
peter” bird, the solitary note of the 
uguisu (nightingale), the minor third 
of the cuckoo call—all fitted in with 
this environment and her mood. 

Suddenly she was aware of a man 
coming briskly toward her. It was 
Paul! The quietly falling, mist-like 
rain and her veil sufficiently obscured 
her features; but something in her ap- 
pearance must have appealed to him, 


for, looking at him askance, she saw 
him stop suddenly and glance back at 
her and then, in a hesitating way, walk 
on. 
The next day was fair, and Virginia 
was about to start out for a climb up 
the ravine along the pretty mountain 
stream, when she saw her husband 
again—this time sitting on the mats 
of a tea-house opposite, resting and 
drinking tea, but looking about as if 
expecting to see some one. Could he 
be uneasy over the chance meeting of 
yesterday? The thought made her 
heart beat oppressively. 

“Tt is only a coincidence that he has 
come over here,” she assured herself. 
While she was watching, coolies came 
with bags and rugs and soon Paul was 
pushing open the shoji (paper-cov- 
ered, sliding windows) of an upper 
room, not more than twenty feet across 
from her own. Should she fly back to 
Karuizawa? No. It was fate! This 
was her chance to store up memories 
for lonely days. Every word he spoke, 
everything he did would be heart- 
treasure in the future. And if—what 
if—oh, if she could only find out how 
he felt toward her! 

The slow drizzling rain set in again 
at nightfall. And the evening Vir- 
ginia took what pleasure-pain she 
could in watching the light in her hus- 
band’s room and getting an occasional 
glimpse of his figure between the lamp 
and the window. 

When at last he retired, Virginia 
bethought herself of an experiment. 
She began to sing in an undertone, 
“The rain it raineth every day.” The 
song mingled so thoroughly with the 
sound of the rain and the murmur of 
the stream that Paul was only uncon- 
sciously conscious of something sing- 
ing at memory’s door. Lulled by the 
sound, he was dropping off into slum- 
ber when memory awoke him to that 
beautiful scene—his wife, Virginia 
holding Teddy-boy, and singing the 
song the baby wanted — “Sing yain, 
muvver,’—and she was singing—but 
where? Here? Or in his mind and 
heart only? He rose hastily and went 
to his window. The voice ceased as 




















he leaned out. What tricks his mind 
was playing him—to fancy he saw in 
a strange woman yesterday, just for a 
fleeting moment, his Virginia! To hear 
in the tones of another voice those of 
his darling! Could she be calling to 
him—calling to him to come home? If 
he only dared believe 

The dawn brought a lassitude that 
forbade all exertion. There seemed to 
be no air to breathe. All nature was 





inert. The leaves hung limp on the 
trees. No bird calls or buzzing of in- 
sects could be heard. A _ langour 


brooded over all and a peculiar quiet 
that could be felt. The sun shone, but 
through an obscuration that was not 
cloud. Something was impending — 
but what? Virginia heard the house- 
maids talking of something they 
called ‘“‘bofu,” but she was too indo- 
lent to refer to her dictionary. 

Late in the afternoon there was. a 
change in the upper sky. The ob- 
scuration vanished, the blue was in- 
tense, and the dome unusually clear 
and high. White, wraith-like clouds 
were scudding north-eastward like 
flocks of woolly sheep; lower down 
wisps and curls of grayish-white vapor 
sped across the sky. As twilight drew 
on there was a sound as of a mighty 
host, and the trees on the height above 
bent and shivered under the furious 
onset of the wind. With utmost dis- 
patch the storm doors of the tea- 
houses were made fast just as the first 
drops fell from the high-hung clouds 
like bullets from guns, rebounding on 
roofs and pathway. 

Virginia, terrified at the uproar of 
wind and rain, swollen stream, grind- 
ing boulders, and crashing trees, in 
terror sought companionship in the 
room below. The wind bore down on 
the house as if it were a wall of gran- 
ite. 

After what seemed ages of time 
there came a great and living silence. 
Even heartbeats could be heard. This 
was more awful than the wind. No ene 
moved, but Virginia took the hand of 
the little “nesan” (maid) and felt a 
trifle less alone. 

Of a sudden the noise began again, 
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but from the opposite direction—a 
very hell of wailing, shrieking, bellow- 
ing, crashing tumult. With a whirling 
twist the roof was gone, and the rain 
beat down with a thousand furies. The 
waters of the stream, now a raging 
torrent, burst upon them from above, 
and they were swept away in a jum- 
ble of dissolving house walls, uprooted 
trees and boulders. 

Virginia lost all consciousness. It 
was hours later when she opened her 
eyes upon a world of wild desolation. 
Trying to move, she discovered she 
was pinned down under a mass of 
brushwood. In desperate fear she tried 
to scream, but no voice came. Had 
she lost her voice? Beating back the 
deathly fear that assailed her, she at- 
tempted again and again to use her 
voice, but she could not. Her mind 
began to wander, and she hummed the 
song now so much in her mind. With 
a start it dawned on her that she could 
sing. Hope gave her strength, and 
she sang desperately, “The rain it 
raineth every day.” 

“Virginia, Virginia, Virginia! Where 
are you? Oh, where?” Afar off she 
heard her husband calling. 

In the terrible reaction that followed 
she could only laugh and cry in hys- 
terical outburst, then she lapsed into 
unconsciousness again. Acute pain 
aroused her; her husband was working 
frantically to extricate her. She looked 
up through a purgatory of suffering 
into the heaven of the steadfast eyes 
that dazzled her by the love alight 
therein. With a final wrench she was 
free and lifted up into the strong arms 
that held her as if never to let her go 
again. 

“Virginia, my own!” he said with 
breaking voice. 

“Ts this a dream, Paul?” whispered 
Virginia, “I would rather die than 
find this a dream.” 

“It is a dream, Virginia darling,—a 
dream at last come true. I will never 
let you go again. I must go and call 
help,” he said as he placed her gently 
on the bank. 

“Just a minute, Paul. How did you 
find me?” she questioned. 
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“The house where I was staying was 
not touched by the stream, although 
its roof was blown off. As soon as we 
could see we started to rescue any left 
alive. They told me there was an 
American lady missing. You have 
been carried farther down the valley 
than the others. Beloved, I knew be- 


yond reason that you were near—I 
heard that humming last night that 
spoke to my heart of home and hope.” 

Through loneliness and desolation, 
through flood and peril, this more for- 
tunate Paul and Virginia left the past 
in the wreckage of the storm and trod 
again the path of happiness. 





Not In---And In 


By Robert E. Hewes 


OPKINS, broker, sat before his 
H mahogany desk in his richly 

furnished office and smoked an 

expensive cigar. At either 
corner of the desk sat two friends. 
The three were laughing and talking 
in uproarious manner. Plainly theirs 
was no conversation of business. Im- 
portant looking papers were pushed 
aside on the desk to make way for a 
stack of illustrated railroad folders. 

“Yes,” Hopkins was saying, “It will 
be a grand trip. A whole month in 
the woods with nothing to do but loaf. 
Why, gentlemen, it’ll be like heaven. 
It'll cost a lot of money, and that 
Transit deal, which I am sure of get- 
ting, is all that will enable me to af- 
ford it.” 

An attendant appeared at the door 
and Hopkins turned with a look of an- 
noyance. 

“Someone to see you, sir , 

“T can’t be bothered now, I’m en- 
gaged on important matters!” 

“But x 

“No buts—I’m not in, get that, /’m 
not in!” 

Hopkins waved the attendant out 
impatiently. 

“Very good, sir,” the man closed 
the door behind him softly. 

Hopkins turned back to his compan- 
ions and for half an hour they poured 
over the railroad folders and discussed 
the details of their proposed trip. 

“It’s all settled then,” said Hopkins 
when they rose to go. “And for a 


’ 








month we’ll have the time of our lives, 
ah, me.” He was silent as he con- 
templated the period of pleasure be- 
fore him. He added, “Just as soon as 
this Transit deal is closed and I get 
the money——” 

Half an hour later the attendant 
again appeared at the door. 

“Someone to see you, sir,” he an- 
nounced. 

“All right,” replied Hopkins gen- 
ially. “I’m in now.” 

“By the way: ,’ ventured the at- 
tendant. 

“Yes.” 

“The Transit people just called up. 

“Ah, they did, eh, and what did they 
have to say?” 

“They said they had closed the deal 
with someone else 

“What!” Hopkins was on his feet, 
his whole frame trembling, his eyes 
bulging with disbelieving amazement. 

“Yes,” replied the attendant, “it 
seems that the man who you refused 
to see this morning was the represen- 
tative of the Transit, they were in a 
hurry, and a 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Hopkins sink- 
ing into his chair weakly, staring 
blankly at a pile of railroad folders 
his hand pushed off the desk. “Oh, 
lo——., by the way,” he added, a mo- 
ment later. “Who is the man who 
wants to see me now?” 

“T think,” replied the attendant, “I 
think he is from the railroad, to com- 
plete arrangements for your trip.” 
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“The Book of Lincoln.” 


No time could be more felicitous 
for bringing out this memorial work 
than the present. Never has the 
American people had greater need to 
honor and serve the saviour of our 
Republic than now. The man who 
held the Union together during its 
most trying period. Whose clear vision 
and broad philosophy toward war and 
the ways of securing ultimate peace 
have been so largely quoted during 
the present war. It is not a new ques- 
tion, the fall of kingdoms, the disrupt- 
ing of nations, and the world is still 
threshing it out now as when Lincoln 
said in the great debate with Douglas, 
“Tt is the eternal struggle between two 
principles—right and wrong—through. 
out the world. They are the two prin- 
ciples that have stood face to face 
from the beginning of time, and will 
ever continue to struggle. The one is 
the common right of humanity, and the 
other the divine right of kings—When- 
ever the issue can be distinctly made 
and all extraneous matter thrown out, 
so that men can fairly see the real dif- 
ferences between the parties, this con- 
troversy will soon be settled, and it 
will be done peaceably too.” Lincoln 
came into office at a time of the great- 
est political upheaval this country has 
ever had. By his greatness he carried 
the ship of State into smooth water, 
and he died that men might be free. 

Bishop Newman fittingly says: 
“Some men are great from the little- 
ness of their surroundings, but he only 
is great who is great amid greatness. 
Lincoln had great associates—Seward, 
the sagacious diplomat; Chase, the 
eminent financier; Stanton, the incom- 
parable Secretary of War; with illus- 
tratious senators and soldiers. None 
could take his part nor fill his place. 
Like Milton’s angel he was an original 
conception.” The book is made up of 
extracts from Lincoln’s own speeches, 
and addresses, and the poems that 
have been written to and of him. It 
also includes a “Genealogical Chart of 
the Lincoln Family,” which proves a 
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hither-to unknown fact that for four 
centuries the ancestors of Abraham 
Lincoln were easily the peers of their 
associates in England, as well as in 
America. Of the eleven generations 
of early proven ancestry, one genera- 
tion only, the President’s unfortunate 
father, has been unable to maintain 
the claim of primus inter pares, and 
this through no fault of his own, but 
by a chain of calamities even more 
tragic and fatal to him than those 
which deprived Edward Lincoln, the 
father of Samuel Lincoln, the English 
emigrant of his birthright. Among 
the poems in the book Walt Whit- 
man’s “O, Captain! My Captain!” 
stands out especially strong. 


“O, Captain! My Captain!” 


O, Captain! My Captain! our fearful 
trip is done, 

The ship has weather’d every rack, 
the prize we sought is won, 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the 
people all exulting. 


While follow eyes the steady keel, the 
vessel grim and daring; 

But O, heart! heart! heart! 

O, the bleeding drops of red, 

Where on the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 


O, Captain! My Captain! rise up and 
hear the bells; 

Rise up—for you the flag is flung— 
for you the bugle trills, 


For you bouquets and_ ribbon’d 
wreaths—for you the shores 
a-crowding, 


For you they call, the swaying mass, 
their eager faces turning; 


Here Captain! dear father! 

This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips 
are pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he 
has no pulse nor will, 
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The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, 
its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the Victor Ship 

comes in with object won; 


Exalt O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead.” 


Mrs. Mary Wright Davis, who has 
compiled this work, has done a lasting 
service to mankind. It is a joy to pos- 
sess “The Book of Lincoln.” 

“The Book of Lincoln.”—George H. 
Doran Company, New York; Cloth, 
Illustrated, 8 mo., 399 pp.—$2.50. 





The Whistle Maker and Other Poems. 

Under this name William Nauns 
Ricks has gathered a bunch of his 
verses and bound them all together. 
Mr. Ricks is a San Francisco busi- 
ness man, who helps to carry the 
weight of a large corporation on his 
shoulders by his idealism and good 
cheer. 

Those who think that a corporation 
manager can have no sentiemnt should 
read these verses. What could be 
more beautiful than his ode to a bird: 

a 2k 2K ae 

TO A BIRD. 
O, bird upon your swaying bough, 
Teach me your secret; tell me how 
You learned to find in life such joy? 
What are the arts which you employ? 


Why do the notes swell in your throat? 
Why do you rest like some fair boat, 
Upon a calm unruffled sea? 

O singer, teach your song to me. 


I find in life so many cares; 

O, tell me, where you buy your wares, 
Who sells the food you feast upon, 
Which gives you joy till life is done. 


The secret of the Gods you hold, 
More precious far than finest gold. 
Your life is full, your song is free. 
O singer, teach your song to me. 


The Whistle Maker and Other 
Poems—Althof & Bahls, San Fran- 
cisco; Paper bound. 


“Hospital Heroes.” 

This is a charmingly written book 
by Elizabeth Walker Black. It is a 
vivid portrayal of her experiences in 
a front-line hospital on the Aisne for 
ten months. Miss Black went “over 
there” untrained but unafraid, and 
with a willingness to do whatever 
work came to her hand. She carried 
the best possible equipment with her, 
a cheery disposition and a rare sense 
of humor. She took things as she 
found them, and she imparted happi- 
ness to others. 

She says “You can find rose-colored 
spectacles anywhere, they say, if you 
try hard enough. The blesses have 
found mine for me.” The bravery, 
the courage, the wonderful devotion 
of these wounded French heroes that 
she ministered to, will give the reader 
a new viewpoint of the French char- 
acter and he will come to know that 
“There were victories gained every 
day in struggling hearts to which these 
fields of battle were as nothing.” 

“Hospital Heroes’”—Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York; Cloth, illus- 
trated. 12 mo., 223 pp.—$1.35. 





“The Wise Little Chicken That Knew 
It All.” 

This is the story of a dainty, fluffy 
little chicken, who just thought he 
was the real thing, and that what he 
did not know was not worth knowing. 

The tale of this foolish little chick, 
so funny and so wise, is by Kenneth 
Graham Duffield. It is a very pretty 
nursery creation, beautifully  illus- 
trated in colors. It requires care and 
skill to write for small people, and this 
story of “The Wise Little Chicken,” 
is not only entertaining, but serves an 
ethical purpose as well in teaching 
even the tiniest reader a lesson in 
thinking before he acts or speaks. 
“For you cannot tell how deep the 
water is by just looking at it,”’ as the 
Wise Little Chick found out to his 
cost. The child who gets this story 
for an Easter gift is fortunate. 

“The Wise Little Chicken That 
Knew It All.”—Henry Altemus Com- 
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pany, Philadelphia; paper, ornamental 
—50c; 61 pp. 





“The Infernal Masculine and Other 
Comedies.” 


There seems to be an epidemic 
among authors at present to write 
plays and playlets. Comedies that 
give you the laugh; clever little bur- 
lesques—they come in all lengths, all 
brands and of infinite variety. There 
is a fascination about these light and 
airy creations, frail though they may 
be that is most appealing. Alfred 
Brand has shown real inventive genius 
in three short skits he has grouped 
into book form, under the title “The 
Infernal Masculine.” The other two 
he has aptly called “Three is Com- 
pany,” and “Did it Really Happen.” 
He has fashioned his people out of 
the real fabric of life and the settings 
are pleasing. While these plays are 
somewhat racy they also serve an 
ethical purpose by showing into what 
a ludicrous position a woman over- 
fond of admiration can place herself. 

Mrs. Gay exemplified this in “The 
Infernal Masculine.” It shows her an 
idle rich woman in the near forties, 
leading about a callow youth, who 
makes desperate love to her. She 
thinks he is so ingenuous, so innocent 
—to quote her: “He’s so foolish, he’s 
thrilling; He’s a new type.” But the 
dear innocent turned out to be a most 
sophisticated youngster who had used 
her as a stepping stone to increase his 
advertising business. While posing as 
her lover the boy secured a big con- 
tract from her husband and several of 
her friends. Her chagrin and rage are 
very funny. But read it and read them 
all. They are worth it. “The Infer- 
nal Masculine,” paper, ornamental; 12 
mo., $1.25. The Cornhill Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


“Sue Chuc.” 


This story by D. R. C., is not a pre- 
tentous novel, but its charm is that it 
is a relaxation. It is one of Cupid’s 
inventions and the little God in this 
case is Chinese, which gives it an ad- 
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ditional charm. There is always a 
lure and an attraction about these 
Oriental tales. The greater their com- 
plications the greater is the fascina- 
tion. The personnel of the story is 
drawn from San Francisco’s China- 
town, that rare little bit of old Asia 
transplanted to our shores. “Sue 
Chuc,” who gives her name to the 
story, an orphan girl, who comes into 
her own by slow marches, is a most 
winsome little maiden. She is an ad- 
mixture of Chinese, Russian and 
American blood, and out of this the 
writer has skillfully evolved an alto- 
gether lovely character. The strength, 
muscle and sinew of the story is the 
young Chinese doctor, Ah-day-Fun. 
Shadowed by a past, he fights the good 
fight and throws all the energy of his 
life into his work. The story shifts 
to New York and thence to Asia, 
where fate completes it and carries 
the reader on with increasing interest 
into its unknown possibilities. 

“Sue Chuc”—The Cornhill Com- 
pany, Boston. Cloth; 12 mo., 230 pp. 
—$1.40 





Personal Efficiency. 

Fresh from the press comes the re- 
vised and enlarged edition of a terse 
and comprehensive course in business 
training by D. Herbert Heywood. It 
is the purpose of the author of this 
work to show the pathway clearly by 
which a person may dig down into his 
mind along scientific lines and bring 
forth things that will help and serve 
him well in his life work. In fact how 
the mind grows and how it can be 
made to realize its own possibilities 
is the object of this course. The hu- 
man drift is toward specialized effort, 
Competition has become so keen in 
economic production and distribution 
that personal efficiency has developed 
into a science. Its power is working 
a new order of things. In this course 
Mr. Heywood shows you just how to 
marshal your mental and physical 
powers, and how to transform them 
into action and results. Things do 
not just happen, they are the result of 
the operation of scientific laws. The 
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same law that is used to develop ma- 
terial things can be made to develop 
the mind as well, because mind is a 
substantial form of energy. When 
you are taught how to set into opera- 
tion and gain command of this energy, 
you will hold in your hand the key to 
your future success. The path is so 
plain and easy in this creative effort 
that anyone can follow it. You are 
shown how to develop a good mem- 
ory, a wide range of observation, 
alertness, correct judgment applica- 
tion, system and the quick graspings 
of opportunities at the critical moment. 
This work will fire the student with a 
larger ambition; through it his ideals 
may be made real, his dreams come 
true. It will be an education along 
hitherto unknown lines to the every- 
day worker. It is in 12 lessons and 
Personal Problem Supplement. 

“Personal Efficiency”—Published by 
Modern Business Training Service, 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco— 
$3.00 


“Deer Godchild.” 

“Deer Godchild” is a bit of France, 
brought home to us by Edith Serrell 
and Marguerite Bernard. A brave 
American boy, of 12 years, was so 
touched by an appeal for the father- 
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less children of France that he adopt- 
ed an orphan. To be sure he had no 
money to support his Godchild, but 
that did not deter him. With the faith 
of youth, that sublime faith, that 
makes youth so beautiful, he knew 
that he could earn it; so before and 
after school hours he worked. He 
sold newspapers and did all sorts of 
odd jobs, and in his words “made the 
money for his kid in France.” The 
French child needed 10 cents worth of 
meat a day to grow strong, and James 
P. Jackson, Jr., that is the boy’s name, 
supplied it. Like the most of us, 
James had his troubles. He wanted a 
boy between 10 and 12, but somehow 
the boy turned out to be a girl, and 
James was sorely perplexed. His let- 


ters to and from her, of which the 


book is composed, are extremely 
sprightly and entertaining. He spelled 
dear with 2 e’s, and kiss with but 
1 s, but when the heart is all right, 
what is a letter more or less, and 
James’ heart was surely with the little 
French orphan. He has taken care of 


her for 1 year, and began on the 


second. The book serves a double 
purpose. It shows the good a sturdy 
boy can do and it hopes to induce 
others to help the noble work along. 

“Deer Godchild” — Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York; Cloth—$1.00. 





